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I. 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM RUPP, D.D. 


No problem of our day has been regarded with more anxiety 
than that of evolution, and none has given rise to more pro- 
tracted and earnest discussion. Though men had long been 
accustomed to speak of development as pertaining to different 
orders of being, and especially to the order of life, as well as 
to various branches of science, yet when the theory of evolution 
was enounced as a universal formula for the origin of all finite 
existence, it was received with incredulity or with consterna- 
tion by a large part of the Christian world. It was supposed 
to be in flat contradiction to the doctrine of creation, and even 
to the very idea of God, and therefore, of course, subversive of 
the Christian faith. And it must be confessed that this unfa- 
vorable judgment derived some probability from the fact that 


* This article is the second of a series of papers, read at the Mercersburg 
“Retreat,” last August, rewritten and somewhat enlarged. 
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some of the earliest and ablest advocates of the theory were not 
believers in Christianity, while others actually applied it in an 
unchristian or atheistic manner. Yet this did not prevent it 
from gaining acceptance among Christian thinkers; and at the 
present time the majority of its advocates are men of earnest 
Christian character. In spite of this fact, however, there are 
not wanting those who still claim that the theory of evolution 
is essentially and necessarily atheistic. If this claim were cor- 
rect, then there would indeed be cause for anxiety; for the 
theory is constantly gaining ground, and is beginning to cast 
not only the scientific and philosophical, but much also of the 
theological thought of the age in its own mould. 

The most general notion of evolution is the idea of a gradual 
unfolding of the universe according to certain invariable laws. 
The cosmos or world, in the order and form in which it presents 
itself to our contemplation at the present moment, is not the 
result of a creative fiat acting but once and discharging its 
productive energy instantaneously, but the resultof a long 
process of becoming, in which one stage of progress always 
grows out of the one next preceding it, and serves as a condi- 
tion of the one next following. Its type, accordingly, is not a 
machine that is manufactured, but an organism that grows. The 
original form of the world was an immense nebula, or fiery 
vapor, out of which the present world of order and beauty was 
evolved by a gradual process, guided and governed by uniform 
and immutable laws, which are still persistent in the present 
constitution of nature. By a long series of differentiations and 
compositions the homogeneous has become the heterogeneous, 
and the simple has been transformed into the complex—the less 
intothe more completely organized. Thus, out of the indeter- 
minate, homogeneous world-stuff, or matter in its original, pri- 
mordial state, there have been formed, by the process just re- 
ferred to, the various kinds of earthy or mineral substances ; 
and out of the general body of minera¥ nature there have been 
produced, by the same process, in an ever-ascending scale, the 
diversified orders of organic beings. And the same law of suc- 
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cessive differentiation and of gradual progression is supposed to 
prevail also in the world of mind or spirit, where it is believed 
to reign with equal constancy and uniformity. The material 
and the spiritual thus form one organic system, whose parts are 
unfolded according to a single all-pervading plan or method. 
The particular laws or principles by which the gradual pro- 
gression of the world, especially in the biological sphere, is con- 
ditioned and governed, according to the doctrine of evolution, 
have been formulated mainly by Mr. Darwin; and this was the 
work upon which rests the fame of that distinguished man, The 
first is the law of natural selection. It is a well-known fact that 
by the selection, among plants and animals,of particular individ- 
uals possessing certain characteristics, and by a continued pro- 
cess of inter-breeding, these characteristics may be preserved 
and rendered permanent ; and thus new varieties or races may 
be obtained. Now what may thus be done artificially, by the 
intervention of human intelligence, nature is supposed to do 
‘spontaneously, Nature, however, makes her selections, not con- 
sciously or deliberately, but under the operation of a second 
law, namely, the law of struggle for existence, which reigns 
throughout all her domain. In this struggle for existence the 
weaker or less perfect individuals of a species perish, the 
stronger or more perfect survive. A fact is here assumed which 
Darwin does not explain, and to the inexplicability of which he 
repeatedly calls attention, but which is fraught with important 
consequences in the development of life, namely, the fact that 
the individuals of a species, and even the members of a family 
in precisely the same circumstances, constantly do vary. Now 
if such variation gives certain individuals but the slightest ad- 
vantage, by increasing either their strength or their cunning, 
or by any other means, they will survive in the struggle for 
existence, exterminate the less-favored individuals, and continue 
the race in an improved form. The accidental variations of 
parental forms, if they* are fortheir advantage, become fixed 
and intensified in their posterity by the operation of a third law, 
namely, the law of heredity, according to which the qualities 
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of parents, both congenital and acquired, tend to reproduce 
themselves in their offspring. A fourth lawis the law of the 
co-ordination of parts or members, according to which a change 
produced in any one organ of a plant or animal will, in course 
of time, lead to a corresponding change in every other organ. 
Thus, for example, the enlarged claw, which gives one animal 
an advantage over others of its kind inthe struggle for exist- 
ence, by enabling it the better to seize and retain its prey, will, 
when transmitted by inheritance to its offspring, lead to a mod- 
ification of every other part of the body. The fifth law, finally, 
is the law of adaptation to environment,according to which a race 
of living beings accommodates or adjusts itself to its surround- 
ings by undergoing, from generation to generation, slight 
changes of organization. In virtue of the operation of this law, 
the manifold changes of telluric conditions, which geology has 
brought to light, must have been a fruitful source of change for 
the organic beings which have inhabited this earth. 

These laws, which are found to prevail in the realm of ani- - 
mated nature at the present time, are supposed to have prevailed 
from the beginning ; and by their operation the various orders 
of organic beings are believed to have been evolved from a few 
simple principles or germs of life. Mr. Darwin does not under- 
take to explain the origin of life, just as he does not explain the 
cause of variation in organic beings; and here the theory of 
evolution as formulated by him leaves room to bring in the idea 
of fresh creative interpositions in the process of development, 
if any should desire to do so. Darwin’s theory does not con- 
cern itself with the cause of creation, but merely with its method. 
It proposes to show simply how the world was made, not to ex- 
plain the power or agency by which it was made. And even 
Herbert Spencer remarks that the generalizations of the theory 
of evolution, as construed by himself, “ apply not to the gene- 
sisof things in themselves, but merely to their genesis as mani- 
fested to the human consciousness.” If some human mind 
could have contemplated from the outside the whole course or 
the world’s genesis, it might have presented just those aspects 
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or features which are generalized in the laws of evolution above 
enumerated ; although that would settle nothing in regard to the 
agency by which the process was initiated and maintained. 
That agency may be the God of the Christian faith; and only 
the mode of His creative activity may need to be conceived ina 
somewhat different manner from that which has been customary 
in the traditional theology of the past. 

It is not our purpose here to prove this theory, nor to refute 
it. That is a task which belongs to the professional scien- 
tist, and which could not be performed in the space of 
an article like the present, even if the writer had the ability 
to perform it. Our purpose now is merely to inquire what, if 
the theory in its essential features be granted, will be its influ- 
ence upon the Christian faith. Can we be Christians, and 
believe in the doctrine of evolution in any form? And if so, 
what doctrinal opinions will be affected, and in what way will 
they need to be modified? These will be the main points of 
our present inquiry. Still, we may allow ourselves, in passing, 
to make several remarks in regard to the scientific validity or 
strength of the theory. And our first remark is that it seems 
to be most consistent with the teaching of modern science con- 
cerning the vast age of the world. Geology has demonstrated 
that the duration of time within which the earth, with its in- 
habitants, has been reaching its present condition has been im- 
mensely long, the unit of measure probably being, not merely 
thousands, but millions of years. Anthropological research also 
has established the fact that the time of man’s presence on the 
earth has been vastly longer than has usually been supposed— 
there being positive evidence of his existence in all the grand 
divisions of the globe during the glacial period. In view of 
these facts, the theory of evolution seems to be more reason- 
able than any theory of instantaneous creations. 

Another remark which we shall make in regard to the scien- 
tific validity of the theory relates to the utter fallacy of those 
popular arguments, by which it is supposed to be so easily over- 
thrown. Thus, it is argued at times, we do not see species 
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transformed now, or changed one into another. The horse 
never grows into an elephant, nor the sheep into an ox. And 
so it has been from the earliest historical times. All animals 
are now just what they were when man first learned to know 
them. Nature is constant, and between the different kinds of 
organic beings there are gulfs fixed which they cannot pass. 
Hence, the doctrine of evolution must be false. But to all this 
it is a sufficient reply to say that the fact that species do not 
now cross and become mixed does not prove that they may not 
have grown from a common stock; just as the fact that the 
branches of a tree do not unite at their tops does not prove 
they have not grown from a common trunk. And the fact 
that we do not see new species produced now does not prove 
that such production may not now be going on, but too slowly 
to be observed. We do not even see a tree grow. Nature 
is slow in her operations, and commonly hides her processes 
from our immediate observation. But it is not necessary to as- 
sume that if the theory of evolution be true, the process of species- 
making must always be going on at the same rate. It may be 
that in the process of the world’s development there were epochs 
when the formative impulses of nature were stronger than they 
* are at present, and when consequently the modification and 
multiplication of species were going on more rapidly than now. 
This supposition. involves no contradiction of the notion of 
unity and continuity in nature. Continuity is not uniformity 
or sameness. There are periods when the forces of nature are 
quietly maturing, as it were, and preparing to produce their 
effects by a comparatively sudden outburst of energy. The 
opening of a flower and the birth of a living being are illustra. 
tions of this law. These are comparatively sudden events, and 
yet they involve no break in the continuity of life, and no 
violation of the law of gradual growth. And so it is no viola- 
tion of the idea of progressive development under the operation 
of immutable laws, to suppose that the formative impulses of 
nature have come to a state of comparative repose, at least for 
the present period of the world, and that, therefore, the pro- 
duction of new species on a large scale has ceased. 
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It seems, indeed, to be supposed by some that if there is a 
process of evolution at all, it must be a blind and aimless one, 
that never reaches any end. But this question depends upon 
the view which we take of the origin of the evolving process 
endof the energy working within it. If, with Democritus, we 
should deny the existence of any intelligent primary cause of 
the world, and suppose its genesis to be the result merely of a 
blind or fortuitous concourse of atoms, then, of course, we could 
not think of it as ever reaching any definite end. But surely 
there is nothing in the theory of evolution to compel us to take 
this view. And if we assume that the cause of the world is a 
personal, intelligent Being, then it is as easy to believe in the 
realization of a predetermined plan or design in connection 
with the idea of evolution as in connection with the idea of 
instantaneous creation. Indeed, the idea of evolution, as now 
most generally apprehended, implies the notion of intelligent 
design and purposive direction. For evolution is not merely a 
process of transformation or change; on the contrary, it is an 
ascending process, ever rising from the less to the more complex, 
or from the less to the more perfect. But this implies an ideal 
of perfection, which, when reached, will bring the process to rest, 
at least relatively to the sphere in which it has up to this point 
been moving. So, then, the idea of evolution is not inconsistent 
with the notion of a certain fixedness in the present constitu- 
tion and order of nature, and we may, therefore, grant to the 
theory of evolution all that is claimed for it, and yet hold that 
within the human period, which, however, is only a small frag- 
ment of the earth’s entire history, few, if any, new species of 
organic beings have made their appearance. The world is not 
yet finished ; but the main current of its evolution now lies not 
in the realm of physical, but in the reaim of mental and moral 
forces. 

But it is usually said, that if the theory of evolution be true, 
then man, the crown of the creation, must be the offspring of 
the monkey, and such an origin would have been unworthy of his 
nature and dignity. Itis at this point that the theory commonly 
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encounters the most determined opposition. The ground of 
this opposition, however, is rather a sentiment than a judgment. 
It is a feeling of aversion to the thought of such a relationship. 
But there is no real cause for such a feeling; for there is no 
reason why a descent from the monkey should not be considered 
as honorable an origin for the human body as the immediate 
production of it from the dust of the earth. Organized matter 
is matter in a higher form of existence than belongs to that 
which is unorganized; and the evolution of the body of man 
from the body of an ape would have been quite as respectable 
a mode of origination as the direct fabrication of it from alump 
of clay. And whyshould we be any more reluctant to acknowl- 
edge relationship, through some remote ancestor, with the 
quadrumana, than we are to acknowledge relationship with the 
degraded Hottertots, or with the beastly savages of Terra del 
Fuego? It is, however, merely a gratuitous assumption, that, 
if man was derived from any antecedent order or race of beings, 
it must have been that of the monkey. There is no good reason 
for this assumption, and evolutionists of the present day do not 
accept it. ‘“ Man,” says Prof. Winchell, “ branched from the 
animal stock far back in Tertiary time. The anthropoid apes 
have descended along one line, and man along another. ‘The 
ape may be a distant relative, but he is not our ancestor.” * 
Indeed, it is believed that few, if any, species of organic beings have 
been derived from other species now in existence. The various 
species of oaks have not been developed out of each other, but 
out of some order of trees which had some resemblance to all exist- 
ing species of oaks, and the characteristic qualities of which we 
now comprehend in the common conception of the oak genus. 
This genus, which, according to this view, had once a real 
existence in nature, was then only a species in relation to some 
other and higher genus. Thus the bond of connection in the 
system of animated nature is community of descent. 

But if this view be correct, it may be asked, Where, then, are 
the remains of the intermediate organisms which must have been 
* Homiletic Review, December, 1887, p. 538. 
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produced during the time when the existing species of plants 
and animals were formed? They are not found in the rocks in 
which the remains of so many extinct forms of life lie imbedded. 
The geological record does not show any gradual shading into 
each other of organic forms. How is this fact to be reconciled 
with the doctrine of evolution? We are reminded here of the 
question concerning the “ missing-link,” of which so much 
account has been made in discussions of the descent of man. 
But these links are missing everywhere; and the case of man 
in this respect is not singular. In answer to this difficulty, 
the evolutionists will tell us that the geological record has, as 
yet, been very imperfectly examined, and that, consequently, no 
one would now be able to declare positively what it may or may 
not contain. But even if the record should turn out to be as 
barren as some now anticipate, the fact would then only lead us to 
conclude that the process of the modification and multiplication 
of species must have been a comparatively sudden one, con- 
nected, probably, with sudden changes of environment, such as 
must have been inseparable from those terrestrial revolutions 
which geology discloses in sufficient numbers. We have already 
seen that the assumption of such epochs in the world’s develop- 
ment involves no contradiction of the idea of evolution, But 
in this case the intermediate organisms, which served to link a 
new with an old species, must have been comparatively few, and 
formed at a time, perhaps, when the telluric conditions were un- 
favorable for their preservation.* 

It will be seen, then, that the fact that to our observation the 
link is missing which binds man to the preceding order in the 
evolution of life is no proof that it does not exist. But the 
fact of its existence does not make a man an animal. Though 


* Darwin explains that the times of the formation of fossiliferous rocks 
were times when the land was subsiding, while the times of e/evation left no 
record at all. But it was during times of elevation only that species were 
multiplied, while times of subsidence were merely times of extinction. In 
this way he accounts for the absence of intermediate forms.— Origin of Spe- 
cies, pp. 292, 465, 
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his physical frame consists of the same elements and is organ- 
ized on the same general plan as that of the animal, he need 
not be afraid that the animal will ever claim equality with him. 
Man is differentiated from the animal by the fact of personality, 
or by the possession of self-conscious reason and will, which 
fit him for the production of language, of science and art, of 
morality and religion. There exists thus an impassable gulf 
between man and the highest animal of which we have any 
knowledge. And whence do these high mental and moral en- 
dowments ceme, which distinguish man from all his antecedents 
in the chain of physical being? They cannot come of nothing. 
We cannot conceive of a blind movement of atoms of matter, 
though it were prolonged during ons of time, as ever giving 
rise to personality, to self-consciousness, to intelligence and 
free will. These qualities can only come from the source from 
which they have always been believed to come, namely, from a 
self-existent, creative Reason and Will. The manner in which 
they are bestowed is not just now the question. Whether they 
were involved potentially in the body of nature out of which 
man was formed, as the flower is from the beginning contained 
in the plant, or whether nature, at a certain stage of her devel- 
opment, was met by a certain gift of intelligence from beyond 
herself—a sort of donum supernaturale—by which some indi- 
vidual in the chain of being was transformed into the first man, 
or whether there may be some other way of explaining their 
bestowment—this matters nothing; in any view, man’s intellec- 
tual and moral endowments, the attributes of his nature, which 
properly make him man, can have their source only in God, the 
eternal, uncreated intelligence. In any consistent theory of 
the origin of man, the human soul must be supposed to be the 
product of a divine inspiration. There is a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding. 
This, we believe, may be accepted as true on the supposition of 
evolution, as well as on the supposition of instantaneous cre- 
ation. 

The doctrine of evolution, then, is not necessarily atheistic, 
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nor even unchristian. As interpreted, for instance, by Prof. 
Winchell and a host of like-minded scholars, it does not propose 
to account for the existence of the worll without God. A few 
able thinkers, indeed, may have so construed it—like Herbert 
Spencer and Haeckel, who make the world’s development a 
blind, fatalistie process, without meaning or design, beginning 
with nothing but matter and motion, and at last ending in the 
same, the process of evolution being supposed to wind up finally 
in dissolution. But if these are evolutionists, they are at least 
not the only kind of evolutionists, and their constructions are 
not the only possible constructions of the theory. Nor do we 
believe that their speculations are consistent with the laws of 
reason. In discarding the idea of God, they have given up the 
notion of an adequate cause of existing things, and thus trans- 
gressed against one of the first principles of philosophical 
thinking, expressed in the famous maxim of ancient philosophy : 
“ Ex nithilo nihil fit.” The process of evolution, as a mere 
finite process, can not have its efficient cause or sufficient reason 
in itself. The consistent or logical evolutionist, therefore, is 
bound to assume the existence of an absolute, self-caused Being, 
as the ground of all finite existence and development, in whuse 
intelligence and volitional efficiency the world has its origin and 
continuance. There is, then, nothing in the fundamental 
thought of a progressive evolution of things according to eter- 
nal laws, that is in conflict with the first article of the Christian 
Creed; for the process of evolution presupposes a cause, and 
the laws presuppose a law-giver. The theory of evolution, 
therefore, does not labor to get rid of the idea of God as the 
creator and preserver of the world, but merely to explain the 
method of His creating and preserving activity. And, accord- 
ingly, the evolutionist who believes that the world was gradu- 
ally developed, after a method that can be studied and accord- 
ing to laws that can be understood, may say, “I believe in 
Ged, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth,” with 
as good faith as he who supposes every thing to have been pro- 
duced instantaneously by the sudden and inexplicable operation 
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of a divine fiat. God remains the creator of the world, no 
matter by what method He may have called it into being. 
“Whichever way of creation God may have chosen,” says 
Lotze, “in none can the dependence of the universe on Him 
become slacker, in none be drawn closer.” * 

But while this is doubtless true, still different theories of 
creation will involve different conceptions of the relation of the 
world to the divine agency, and will accordingly have different 
values. Now the theory of evolution—unless it be held in an 
atheistic form, in which it is neither more nor less reasonable 
than the doctrine of atheism itself—requires us, as we believe, 
to think of the divine agency, not as external to the world, but 
as immanent in it, and energizing always and everywhere accord- 
ing to fixed modes. And this we believe to be its advantage 
over all theories of instantaneous or unmediated creations. 
According to this view, to which also the best theistic, thinking 
of the age is tending, God is not a capricious or changeable 
being, acting without rule or method, now in one way and then 
in another, but He is absolute and eternal reason, whose 
activity is always consistent with itself; and the divine efficiency 
is not external to the world, working upon it from without, but 
internal and acting from within. It is a common way of 
thinking, and one, indeed, of which we can only rid ourselves with 
some difficulty, to assume a certain dualism between God and 
the world, the world being supposed to stand over against 
God with a being of its own, separate and independent from 
the being of God. With this conception of the relation be- 
tween God and the world, two different views are possible in 
regard to creation and providence. In the first place, we may 
suppose the world to have been made, that is, fashioned and 
framed by God in an external way by instantaneous exertions 
of power. A literal interpretatiun of the idea of creation by 
means of the divine word or speech might be made to yield this 
conception. And the world having been thus made, God now 
sits somewhere outside of it and watches over it; and if any- 
* Microcosmos, vol. i. p. 374. 
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thing gets wrong, He sets it right by a like external and 
mechanical operation. This is the idea of the “supernatural ” 
or “miraculous” for which some still contend. Or, secondly, 
we may suppose the world to have been produced by the 
automatic or spontaneous operation of “laws” lodged in its 
elements from the beginning by creative agency. God made 
the laws, and then the laws made the world. Thus the laws 
of nature becomea kind of gods mediating between God and 
the creation. In this way we might get a certain doctrine of 
development; but there could only be developed or evolved 
that which was originally involved in the laws and germs of 
things. On this view we get such questions as these: How 
can the organic grow out of the inorganic? How from 
lifeless mineral can there be evolved the living vegetable, and 
from the insensible vegetable the sensitive animal? How again 
from the irrational animal can there be produced the rational 
man? Was the germ of the human from the beginning in- 
volved in the animal, and that of the animal in the vegetable? 
Or were the seminal principles of all existing things contained 
in the original fire-mist, as the flowers of spring are contained 
in the seeds of autumn? We might escape these difficulties by 
assuming, at certain stages of the cosmogonic process, fresh 
creative interpositions, depositing new principles in the soil 
of nature and ordaining new laws for their development. But 
then the process would not be strictly continuous. The unity 
of nature would be broken on this supposition as much as on the 
old doctrine of supernatural or miraculous creations. But the 
principal objection to this view, as well as to the foriner, is that 
it assumes a separation between God and the world which does 
not exist, and places God outside of the created universe. 

We escape these difficulties by the assumption that God 
Himself is immanent in the process of the world, and that the 
world subsists and has its being in God. The world is not for 
God a foreign element, to be overcome, subdued, fashioned and 
framed by Him, by the exertion upon it of His power. It 
derives its being from God Himself. Certainly the being of 
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the world is not independent of God and eternal; for if it 
were, there would be two absolute and eternal beings. God 
gives the world its being; and the being which He imparts to 
it He borrows from no other source than Himself. Whence, 
indeed, could He borrow it? Should it be said that He creates 
or makes it, it would be interesting to know what sort of 
thought any one may be able to connect with such a proposi- 
tion. The world then has its being from God. The forces 
which are perceived to be active therein are manifestations of 
the divine efficiency itself; and the laws which are observed 
therein are only the modes of this efficiency, or forms of the 
divine operation. It is only as conceived in this way that the 
world itself can be supposed to have real and not merely phe- 
nomenal existence. The laws of nature are, then, not gods; 
they are not separate entities or beings, working apart from 
God. But God Himself is in all things, and worketh ra 
mdvra év zdow, Let it not be said that this is pantheism; for 
what is here affirmed of God is understood to be affirmed of 
Him as an absolute, infinite personality, who while He is in 
the world is yet more than the world, and above it, so that His 
being is not one merely with the being of the world. “No 
one is a pantheist,” says Prof. Harris, “ who recognizes the 
conscious personality of God, the absolute Reason or Spirit 
energizing in freedom, and man in God’s likeness as a rational 
and free personal being.* But whatever may be said of this 
view of God’s relation to the world, it is at any rate the 
teaching of the Sacred Scriptures. We are all familiar how in 
Scripture the phenomena of nature are constantly referred to 
an immediate divine agency. The voice of God is heard in the 
thunder, and His arrows are seen in the lightnings. He rideth 
upon the clouds. He giveth the snow and the rain. He 
causeth the winds to blow, and the waters to flow. He causeth 
the grass to grow for the cattle, and herbs for the service of 
man, The eyes of all creatures wait upon Him, and He giveth 
them their meat in due season. He openeth His hand, and 


* Self-Revelation of God, p. 200. 
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they are filled with good. He hideth His face, and they are 
troubled. He taketh away their breath, they die and return to 
the dust. He sendeth forth His Spirit, and they are created ; 
and He reneweth the face of the ground. Statements of this 
kind could be multiplied; but these are sufficient to show how, 
to the religious contemplation of the sacred writers the forces 
of nature appeared to be one always with the energies of the 
Divine Being. 

Should it be objected that, in spite of all qualifications and 
cautions, the view of the divine immanence here presented must 
at last lead to a pantheistic confusion of the being of God with 
the being of the world, because one divine personality cannot 
be, in any true sense, both immanent and transcendent, we 
would reply that the Sacred Scriptures teach, and the Chris- 
tian faith accepts, the fact of a trinity of persons or hypostases 
in the one divine essence. The God of the Christian faith is a 
tri-personal God. Of this fact little account is usually made 
in theistic investigations, or in discussions of God’s essential 
relation to the world in ordinary treatises of theology. This is 
no doubt an important omission; for if the doctrine of the 
Trinity be true, it must have significance, not merely for soter- 
iology, but also for cosmology. And the New Testament leaves 
us not without important intimations or hints in regard to the 
treatment of this subject. It teaches us, not only that the 
second person, or the Divine Logos, has become flesh, but also 
that He is the original medium and ground of the universe. 
** All things were made through Him,” and “in Him all things 
consist.” He is the hypostasis through which God is imma- 
nent in the world, communicating to it His own being, while, 
as the hypostasis of the Father, He remains always transcend- 
ent; and the bond between the immanent and transcendent 
deity is the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit. It must be admitted 
that from a Unitarian standpoint it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to maintain the true immanence as well as transcendence 
of God. Unitarianism is bound to be either deistic or pan- 
theistic. But the Christie doctrine of the Divine Trinity 
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enables us to believe that God is indeed above the world, 
and yet at the same time also truly in it. 

What then, we ask now, is the evolving force in nature, 
which starts its developments and conducts them to their de- 
terminate ends? And we answer: it is not the existence of 
any number of separate potentialities, or seminal principles of 
things, but the immanence in it of the living deity itself, or 
the ever-abiding presence of the divine efficiency, that is, the 
divine thought and will in immediate identity. Accepting this 
answer, we shall have no difficulty in accounting for the mani- 
festation, from time to time, of new and higher qualities in the 
same substance, or in understanding how one set of beings may 
be evolved out of another. The crystalizing power of the 
mineral is one manifestation of the divine efficiency; and the 
vitalizing power of the plant is another manifestation of the 
same efficiency, by means of the same elementary substances. 
Potential existences, or living germs of development in nature, 
have not their seat in created objects as separate entities, but 
in the divine agency always energizing in the body of nature. 
The vegetable may be evolved into the animal, not because the 
power of animalization is contained germinally in the plant, 
but because it is contained in the divine efficiency or energy, 
in which the plant itself has its ground. Perhaps we may be 
able to make our thought clearer by means of an illustration. 
The flower of a tree is a transformed branch, and the stamens 
and pistils are transformed leaves: not that the existing flower 
ever actually was a branch, or that the stamens and pistils ever 
actually were leaves, but that what, in other circumstances, 
might have grown into a leafy branch, has grown into a flower. 
But we would not say, therefore, that the potentiality of be- 
coming stamens and pistils resides in the leaves considered as 
separate existences. On the contrary, the general life-power of 
the tree, which produces the leaves and fits them for the per- 
formance of certain functions, also, when occasion requires, 
transforms leaves, or the germs of leaves, and qualifies them 
for the performance of other functions. So the divine energy 
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immanent in nature, which always remains identical with itself, 
and is never weakened or diminished, may now produce one 
class of beings with one set of qualities, and then cause to 
grow out of this another class of beings with a different set 
of qualities. The possibility of developing into a self-conscious 
human soul does not reside in the elements of the animal 
nature as such; but as the undeveloped leaf may grow into a 
stamen or pistil in consequence of a peculiar influence exerted 
upon it by the general economy of the tree’s life, so out of 
the elements of animal nature may be developed a human soul 
by a peculiar action of that divine energy in which all souls 
have their ground. 

It may be said, perhaps, by some possibly in the way of 
commendation, by others in the way of reproach, that this is 
only the old doctrine of special creations over again, to which 
we are here coming back. We cheerfully admit that it is the 
old doctrine of creation in so far as the world, in its origin 
and continuance, its essence and form, is referred to a voli- 
tional energy of God; and this, we submit, is the only relig- 
ious value that ever belonged to the old doctrine of creation. 
But while we have here the old doctrine of creation in its 
essential religious import, we have it in a new scientific form, 
corresponding more nearly to the scientific view of the world in 
our time. The cause of things is, of course, supposed to be 
the same that the Christian faith has always believed it to be; 
but the method of the production of things is supposed to 
have been different from what was once believed. According 
to the old doctrine, things were made by the instantaneous 
operation of a divine fiat; according to the new doctrine of 
evolution, they grow in consequence of the immanence in the 
world of a divine energy. And we believe that this last view 
is more in harmony with all that we know of the ways of 
God, and with all that we know of the constitution and char- 
acter of the world. It is in harmony with the fact, for 
instance, that in the present period of the world all the pro- 
cesses of nature are under law, coming to pass by slow and 
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imperceptible changes, and that nature knows no leaps; and it 
is in harmony also with the fact of the apparent imperfection 
of nature. If the dark riddle of physical evil is ever to be 
explained, we believe that it can only be explained on the 
ground of a gradual evolution of the world. To say, as has 
at times been said, that God purposely made the world imper- 
fect, having so constituted it that it must necessarily produce 
pain and death, in order that it might be a fit dwelling-place 
for a fallen creature like man, who needs the discipline of 
suffering, would now no longer satisfy anybody. But imper- 
fection would seem to be a necessary attribute of an unfinished 
world-process, that is only gradually approaching its ideal 
condition. In the future ideal condition of the world, which, 
however, can only be reached by the process of moral develop- 
ment now going forward in humanity, there will be no longer 
any imperfection or defect. In that world “wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,” which will be the final result of the working of 
the Christian economy, there will be no more violence, pain, 
disease or death; and then “ the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together; and a little child shall 
lead them.” 

But is not the idea of a progressive evolution of the world 
in conftict with the representation of the process of creation 
given in the Bible? We believe that it is not. It is true, in- 
deed, that in some instances the language of the Bible, upon 
the first reading of it, makes the impression that the creation 
was the result of an unmediated or magical operation of God ; 
as, for example, when it is said that ‘He spake and it was 
done, He commanded and it stood fast.”” But such statements 
cannot be supposed to mean anything more than that the exist- 
ence of the world is absolutely dependent upon the will of God. 
The Bible, it cannot be urged too strongly at the present time, 
is a book purely of religious teaching, not of scientific, histori- 
cal or philosophical information. The religious ideas, indeed, 
are conveyed in language derived from the general views of the 
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world current in the times of the sacred writers; but the 
essential religious kernel can in nearly all cases be readily 
separated from the accidental shell in which it is inclosed. 

This conception of the nature of the Bible is especially ap- 
plicable to the account of the creation contained in Genesis. 
The aim of that account is not to impart scientific knowledge, 
but to convey religious instruction. It tells us that “in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth ;” the mean- 
ing of which is simply that the world is not eternal, that it is 
not the result of accident or chance, and that it is not the pro- 
duct either of a multitude of creative agencies or gods, but 
that in its origin and continuance, in its substance and form, it 
is dependent upon the volitional activity of the one eternal 
God. While there is in this account something like tle repre- 
sentation of a process, there is in itno description of the 
method of creation, the object of the writer being merely to 
impress the fact that the creation of the world was the work of 
that God who was worshipped in Israel. It tells us, indeed. 
that God made all things “ after theirkind;” and this has been 
regarded as a proof of the distinct and separate creation of 
species, not merely in the view of the writer, but also in fact. 
This, however, is inferring too much. That God made species 
is, of course, true and will be cheerfully acknowledged at least 
by the theistic evolutionist. But He made them as really if 
He produced them by the operation of His immanent energy in 
nature, according to the laws described by Darwin, as if He 
had created them in the flashing of a moment by the magic 
power of a single fiat. According to the teaching of the Bible 
God makes animals and men now, although according to the 
observations of science they are brought into existence by the 
operation of the invariable laws of generation. Science looks 
at the outside of the process and describes it as it presents 
itself to the senses, while the Bible looks at the interior essence 
and describes it in respect of its energy and causality: And 
there is no reason to look for more than this general thought 
in the simple primitive account of creation contained in the 
first book of the Bible. 
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It has been rather customary in recent times to find in the 
first chapter of Genesis an anticipation of the discoveries of 
modern geological science. The six creative days, it has been 
said, represent the great geological eras, and the order of suc- 
cession in Genesis is the same as that indicated by geology. 
There are, however, along with the acknowledged resemblances, 
also striking differences between the accounts of Genesis and 
geology. Thus the well-marked eras of geology are not six 
only, but at least from twenty to thirty; and then, it is de- 
manding a good deal to ask us to believe that the vegetation of 
the carboniferous era grew before the globe was ever visited by 
the direct rays of the sun, as the various “ harmonies” between 
geology and the Bible assume. That such thoughts were in the 
mind of the author of Genesis is simply incredible; and that 
that author was made unconsciously to utter ideas which he did 
not understand, and which men generally did not understand 
for thousands of years after, presupposes a view of inspiration 
that turns it all into magic. The truth probably is, that the 
representation of creation as a progressive process, passing 
through a number of successive stages, is due to the law of the 
human mind that it can understand things only when it is able 
to view them in their genesis or becoming; and that the num- 
ber seven in the account of creation grew out of the septenary 
division of time, which was a sacred religious institution among 
the Hebrews. The order of succession from the inorganic to 
the organic and from the less to the more highly organized— 
from the plant to the animal and from the animal to man—is 
simply that which would present itself to any profound observer 
of the phenomena of nature. We refer to these points now 
merely in order to show that, if there are any scientific concep- 
tions contained in the Biblical account of creation, they are 
such as were current in the common thought of the time when 
that account was composed. They belong as such merely to 
the accidental form or shell of divine revelation, and not to its 
essential contents, and have, therefore, no right to control the 
scientific conceptions of this or any subsequent age. 
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It has often been pointed out that the creation of man is 
described in somewhat different language from that which is 
used in regard to the origin of the animals. Of the animals 
God said “ Let the waters and the earth bring them forth,” and 
this has been supposed to point to something like evolution ; 
while of man God said, “‘ Let us make him in our image, after 
our likeness,” which is believed to indicate a different process 
from that pursued in the production of animals. It is to be 
observed, however, that in the general summary it is said, too, 
that ‘‘God made the beast of the earth after its kind, and the 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
ground after its kind,”—the same terms being employed that 
are used in describing the origin of man,—so that, if we are 
entitled to infer something like evolution in regard to the pro- 
duction of animals, we are entitled to make the same inference 
in regard to the origin of man. Let no one imagine, however, 
that it would be a legitimate proceeding to deduce the modern 
doctrine of evolution from the first chapter of Genesis, The 
tendency of our remarks is merely to establish the conclusion 
that the Bible is neither on the one side of the question nor on 
the other, but that as regards the method of creation the Bible 
is in favor of any theory that shall prove to be true. If the 
theory of evolution, then, shall be found to rest upon sufficient 
data in observation and reason, it will have no enemy in the 
Bible. 

The Bible denotes the peculiarity in the origin and nature 
of man by means of the statement that ‘“ God made man in His 
own image,” and that “ He breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life,” whereby “he became a living soul.” The last state- 
ment probably indicates that the life of man is in a peculiar 
sense an effluence from the life of God, so that he is the “ off- 
spring” of God in a more profound sense than that in which 
any other earthly creature is such. We have already seen that 
all finite beings derive their existence from the Infinite Being. 
But the being of man is so related to that of the Infinite, that 
his existence is more than bare existence, like that of a stone or 
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plant; it is self-existence ;—in German phraseglogy it is not 
mere Dasein, but Fiir-sichsein,—being that has apprehended 
itself, that feels, and knows, and enjoys itself; in a word, it is 
personality. And in this respect man is the image of God, 
The fundamental idea in the Biblical conception of God is the 
idea of personality. God is a person, a self, a being that thinks, 
and wills, and loves, and is good, and holy and just. And these 
qualities, in a finite fourm, man has in common with God. He 
possesses the faculty of reason, and will, and sensibility; he 
has the power of self-determination, which makes him a free 
moral agent, responsible for his actions and capable of sin as 
well as of righteousness. But this divine image in man does 
not require us to think of the origin of the first man as being 
brought to pass by an immediate and instantaneous exertion of 
creative power. Indeed, we cannot think of it as being brought 
to pass in that way atall. Actual personality cannot be directly 
created, The child is not now born with a finished person- 
ality, with the faculties of thought, and will and reason in full 
operation, but only with the real possibility of developing into 
such personality involved in its physico-psychical organization. 
And why should we not think of the origin of the first man in 
a similar way? But if we do, then we have the essential idea 
of evolution. The idea of evolution is inconsistent with the 
conception of the first man as a being of supernatural intelli- 
gence and holiness, and with the notion of his having sprung 
into existence fully formed in body and mind, like Athena from 
the head of Zeus. But we believe that this conception itself, 
and this notion, are inconsistent with a correct idea of person- 
ality and of moral qualities. Personality, as_self-existence, 
can in no case be passively made, but must make itself by a 
spontaneous process of development; in other words, it must 
be the result of a process of becoming, in which there is at 
work not only a creative energy of God, but in which that 
which comes to be also itself takes an active part. It is only 
in this view that man can be a truly free moral agent. Free- 
dom that is merely given or attached to a being, and that does 
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not reach to this self-determination and self-organization of its 
own essence, is not in any true sense freedom; and it is only 
in such freedom that we have the possibility of holiness as 
well as of sin. These are moral qualities that cannot be given 
immediately in creation, but can only be acquired by personal 
agency and volition. 

The doctrine of evolution, in the theistic or Christian form 
which we have endeavored to give it in this paper, then, is 
capable of giving us the idea of man as a free moral agent, not 
springing into existence in a state of positive determination in 
relation to moral good and evil, but beginning his personal life 
with the mere possibility of such determination. And this we 
believe to be the only idea that is consistent with any correct 
ethical theory. Man was not created evil. He did not begin 
his human existence with a tendency to sin in his objective con- 
stitution, but with a tendency to good, inasmuch as the energies 
of nature, if not swayed by persoual influence or volition, have 
a tendency to obey the will of God. It is only when existence 
passes into self-existence that the possibility of moral evil 
arises. But man fell. The present tendency to moral evil in 
human nature is not merely a relic of the animal nature out of 
which the human has emerged, as some evolutionists have main- 
tained. It is an abnormal condition, and points to some catas- 
trophe in the past history of the race, brought about by moral 

agency or volition. Of this catastrophe the theory of evolution, 
of course, offers no explanation. In showing us man in a state 
of pure nature, with mental faculties as yet undeveloped and 
will undetermined, it shows us a being for whom it was possible 
to sin—a possibility which it is difficult to connect in thought 
with the idea of a person far advanced in intelligence and holi- 
ness, such as the older theology was fond of representing the 
first man to have been; but it shows us no reason or ground 
why he should sin. The origin of sin, in this sense, is not 
capable of any explanation; for, if it were, it would become a 
necessity, and thus cease to be sin. But, man having fallen, 
the doctrine of evolution in its law of heredity shows how the 
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sinful tendency of nature could become persistent in the race; 
and hence, to explain the fact of original or hereditary sin, the 
theologian need no longer to have recourse to any artificial 
notion of federal headship or to the monstrous doctrine of an 
arbitrary imputation of sin—a result for which he ought to be 
profoundly thankful. 

Here we are compelled, for the present at least, to break off 
our discussion. It was our intention, before closing, to consider 
the theory of evolution also in relation to the life and progress 
of the world of mind,—that is, in relation to history, to moral- 
ity, religion and science, and to show that here also it is con- 
sistent both with the facts concerned and with the Christian 
faith,—but this paper has already grown to more than sufficient 
length, and we therefore lay down our pen. 

















Il. 
“NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.” * 
BY REV. M. KIEFFER, D.D. 


Tuts is the title of a book written by a profound thinker 
and an eminent Christian scholar, viz. : H. Drummond, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S., a book that has the charm of romance, the beauty of 
poetry and the instruction of wisdom. It needs neither eulogy 
nor recommendation. Nor is it for any such common purpose 
that we undertake the task of writing an article on the same 
subject in the way of partial, but by no means critical, review. 
It is not the design of our author to discuss the relation of 
the natural sciences to religion, or to show the harmony be- 


* Rev. Dr. J. I. Swander, a former pupil of Dr. Kieffer, of Freemont, Ohio, 
in transmitting this article, under date of February 8, 1888, writes as fol- 
lows: “Enclosed find Dr. Kieffer’s last contribution to the Reformed 
Quarterly. He finished it in my presence ten hours before he died. He 
thought that I should add a few more paragraphs in the development of an 
additional thought, and, indeed, I promised to do so, but after reading it 
over I concluded that the article was well rounded out. I send it to you in 
the hope that it will be allowed room in the April Quarterly.” 

In addition, therefore, to its intrinsic excellence, this article will be read 
with a melancholy interest by the numerous friends of Dr. Kieffer on ac- 
count of the circumstances in which it was written. It shows that the 
writer came to the last hours of his earthly pilgrimage in the full possession 
of his faculties, and that his last meditations were upon the spiritual world 
into which he was so soon to enter. Soon after preparing these medita- 
tions for the Review the veil was drawn and, in the triumphs of Christian 
faith, he passed over into the blissful experience of the realities of the 
eternal world. For his more immediate relatives and his friends generally 
he has left behind in this article a precious memorial of his death which will 
be sacredly preserved and highly valued. T. G. A, 
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tween the phenomena of nature and the grander phenomena of 
the spirit world, but to unfold the true idea of Law which is 
common to both, and which, like God its author, is omnipresent 
and reigns supreme in the kingdoms of nature, and also in the 
kingdoms of grace and glory: in perfect accord surely with the 
prayer taught us by our blessed Lord that the will of God 
might be done on earth as it is in Heaven. As God is the ab- 
solute being in distinction from the two-fold time and space 
form of existence, the objective and subjective, so His will, free, 
holy and intelligent, is the absolute Law from which all special 
laws in the universe derive their reality. The true conception 
of God can alone give us the true idea of the Law. The ques- 
tion, we think, may be fairly asked in the outset ; Does not the 
conclusion arrived at by our author follow as a corollary from 
the new commonly entertained view of the supernatural in the 
natural? God is in the universe as in His own great temple. 
[le is there as its real life and essential glory. He is even in 
the history of the human family as its most essential factor ; 
causing the wrath of man to praise Him. ‘ The divine imma- 
nence” is the theme of some of the richest literature of our 
day, judicious authors always being careful to guard against 
pantheism by keeping intact the true ideas of the divine per- 
sonality and transcendence. 

The idea of Law, even natural Law, is as comprehensive as 
the universe, for the divine too is natural, as we are told if we 
believe the promises we are made partakers of The Divine 
Nature. And on tbe other hand it cannot be truly said of any 
part of the creation, not even of the inorganic, that it is without 
law. Not only the physical heavens and the earth are under \ 
its control, but also all spiritual thrones, principalities and 
powers, including the personal and the impersonal creation. 

And everywhere, in the heavens above and on the earth beneath, 

it appears as perfectly natural: yea, it is natural for the ob- 

vious reason that the whole creation is a birth from the womb 

of eternity, or from the absolutely natural one. 

The angels in heaven of whom we cannot predicate corporeity, 
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and whose environments too are purely spiritual, are the result 
of this primary birth no less than the children of men. They 
and we can say as one family: ‘“‘We are God’s offspring.” 
They can live with us, and we cau live with them in the grand 
home given us by our common Heavenly Father. 

To live in heaven can surely not be less natural than to live 
on earth. The environments of living creatures there cannot 
be less natural than the environments of the numberless living 
creatures on our earth. The spiritual, indeed, is the most 
truly natural, and does not even depend upon the material for 
its naturalness. The material without the spiritual, on the con- 
trary, is lifeless, inorganic; it is dead; hence less natural. It 
belongs to our present materialistic age to claim exclusively for 
the outward, the visible and tangible, all naturalness and 
reality. A most unfounded and unphilosophical claim—one 
that takes from man his manhood and terminates his ex- 
istence atthe end of this his short earthly career. That is not 
the teaching of true science. It is in itself a most monstrous 
unnaturalness. It shows at once the absence of spiritual dis- 
cernment, the want of power to see God in the works made by 
His own hand. 

It is refreshing and pleasant therefore, as well as instructive, 
to become acquainted with an author who, in clear, distinct 
vision, sees the natural Law in the spiritual world. 

Professor Drummond is both a theologian and a scientist. 
He belongs to the spiritual world and also to that which is 
usually called the natural, and is quite familiar with both. 
As he tells us, he has not read his theology into science, nor 
his science into theology, but he has discovered that as natural 
Law is common to both, theology is also science. Inasmuch as 
the realities of the spiritual world are also under Law, theology 
is recast in the scientific mould, and is expressed in scientific 
terms. 

The terms *‘spiritual” and “supernatural” may, we think, 
be used interchangeably, and that too in a relative sense. 

There are higher and lower departments of the natural. 
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The vegetable kingdom of our earth is higher, more spiritual, 
than the mineral. The animal kingdom is more complex, and 
stands above the vegetable kingdom ; and so man made in the 
divine image is supernatural to all below him. And so, also, 
the kingdom of grace, called the kingdom of God, into which 
man cannot enter except in the way of regeneration, is a super- 
natural kingdom, yet in the human and hence in the natural. 
This finally terminates in the kingdom of glory, which is more 
immediately connected with the absolute. 

All the kingdoms or worlds, the higher and the lower, the 
nearest at hand and the most distant, in their relation to each 
other and to God, the creator of them all, constitute the universe. 
The whole is natural, as said, not simply according to the 
etymology of the word (nasci, to be born), but because born 
of God, the absolutely natural One. 

This being so, it would be most unreasonable to suppose that 
the creation should be left to itself. How can that have an in- 
dependent existence which is from another? Is it not much 
more rational to believe that God is in the worlds which He has 
made, and that by the tranquil working of His providence He 
upholds and governs them as by His omnipotent hand? 

As the whole is from Him, so it isin and for and through Him 
that all things consist, and move forward in their appointed course. 

The divine as thus obviously in the natural leads to the in- 
ference that the natural is also in the divine. Though distinct, 
the relation between them is vital; and the whole idea of Being, 
including the absolute and relative, the personal and impersonal, 
resolves itself into the mysterious. It is most reasonable, also, 
to believe that this vital union is abiding. When the number- 
less worlds, constituting the universe, came into existence they 
came to remain. We cannot well conceive that God would 
actualize His idea of the creation, thus becoming objective to 
Himself, to undo the stupendous miracle according to an arbi- 
trary decree. God is too majestic to amuse Himself by 
kindling lights for the pleasure of blowing them out with the 
breath of His mouth, 
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_ The mirror that He has suspended upon the wall of time is 
to reflect His eternal glory eternally. There is no room for 
the idea of annihilation. Changes are constantly going on, as 
we know, and are foretold. The old rollipg heavens are in the 
course of time to be folded up asa garment and the earth 
melted with fervent heat; but all this only that they may be so 
changed as to become the suitable environment of the rational 
creatures, angels and men specially made in the divine image 
and endowed with immortality. Even with the assistance of 
our author it is difficult to state in the way of definition, or 
single proposition what we are to understand by the term 
“ Natural Law.” 

As intimated, we form our idea of nature from the etymology 
of the word. But this gives us at once the primary conception 
of cause and effect. We are told, however, that we must not 
confound this idea with that of Law; that it is misleading to 
do so. 

“In the true sense Natural Law predicates nothing of 
causes. The Laws of nature are simply statements of the 
orderly condition of things in Nature, what is found in nature 
by a sufficient number of competent observers.” . . . “ They 
are modes of operation and not operators; processes, not 
powers.” .. . “Gravitation is.a process; but ‘ gravity,’ who 
can tell what it is?” 

The distinction is quite clear, but unless we are careful it 
may also mislead us. Man, for instance, has certain powers, 
physical and mental ; but it is only by the manner in which he 
exercises these powers that we can ascertain that he is really 
man. His character is determined by what he thinks and 
does. Only the man that lives as a man is really a man. The 
Law in this case obviously effects something. The man is good 
because it is present and has been obeyed. So with the forces 
of nature generally; the effect of the Law upon them is that 
they are kept within certain limits, go forward in their ap- 
pointed course and accomplish certain ends. Reasoning in the 
abstract here will not answer. To do so leaves us at sea; 
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nothing can be brought into thinkable form, and there is an 
end of science. 

The grand effect of Law is that it gives us the ideas of fixed- 
ness (Gesetz) permanency and certainty. As we were taught 
in school: “ Law is a free and intelligent necessity which de- 
termines all things in the universe just as they are determined.” 
This is more than a restatement of the same idea, as given 
above, in other words. It gives us this advantage: it helps us 
to apprehend the relation between the special laws of nature 
and the Law. The latter is all comprehensive. As genera] 
necessity it actualizes itself in specific forms. As our common 
humanity individualizes itself and becomes multiform, so all 
special laws of nature exist in one universal Law: 


“ Which, like a chain of love, 
Unites all below and all above ; 
All things serving—all things served— 
Nothing stands alone— 
The chain runs on, 
And, where it ends, unknown.” 


As necessity, it is, in the nature of the case, relative; there 
must be something of which it is the necessity. There is a re- 
ciprocity of action or process. 

Law, in determining in specific cases, is determined, but 
never so as to lose its identity; yet in such a manner as to 
give a higher nature to that of which it has become the law. 
Thus, in the mineral kingdom we have the laws of crystalliza- 
tion, magnetism, chemical affinity and repulsion. In the higher 
kingdoms we have the laws of vegetable, animal and human 
life in all the complexity of their various organisms. Hence, 
we derive the idea, not of the many laws of nature, but of the 
Law in the manifold forms of its actual expression. Again, we 
are told that “The Natural Laws are great lines running, not 
only through the world, but, as we now know, through the uni- 
verse, reducing it, like parallels of latitude, to intelligent order. 
In themselves, be it once more repeated, they may have no 
more existence than parallels of latitude. But they exist for 
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us. They are drawn for us to understand the part by some 
Hand that drew the whole.” 

This only shows the greater need of caution, and calls for the 
most emphatic reiteration of the fact that the Law in tie mani- 
fold forms of its expression is concrete and essential to the very 
existence of the universe. If the Laws of the universe are 
nothing more than imaginary lines drawn for the purposes of 
instruction, then after the lesson is learned they may pass out 
of view, and the earth still remain in its place and the “ old 
rolling heavens” roll on as they did before. The idea is con- 
trary to both reason and Revelation. The idea that the num- 
berless forces of nature, or of the universe, should be permitted 
to play their part lawlessly is more preposterous than that of 
any chance world that has ever entered the brain of the atheist. 
No, no; mere imaginary lines, however useful in themselves, 
cannot teach us the true lesson, just as little as the figures on 
the black-board, which may remain or be rubbed out at plea- 
sure, after the problem in geometry has been demonstrated. 
They have their use, certainly ; but the student who would suc- 
must think more profoundly ; he must take in the law of meas- 
urement as it inheres in the earth itself. 

So here precisely. If, for example, we compare nature 
with a book ; this great Book is not one thing and the Law 
another. They do not exist side by side. Nor is the one in 
the other as scraps of newspaper are gathered into a volume. 
It is ‘safer to say that Nature is the Book of the Law. It isthe 
Law manifested, revealed, uttering its voice in all places of 
God s dominion. 

In our efforts to come face to face with “the Truth,” it may 
be well enough to distinguish between operators and the mode 
of operation—power and process—gravity and gravitation, etc. 
But the very instant you separate the Law of the universe from 
the things therein, you deny the reality of both. When God 
the Almighty created the heavens and the earth, with all that 
is in them, it is not at all likely that the eye of His omniscience 
was closed, or that His law-giving wisdom was dominant. That 
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eye never slumbereth nor sleepeth, and the Almighty and 
All-wise God are not separate, but one and the same Being. 

In meditating, then, upon the works of Nature, and in ador- 
ing Him as the Almighty Maker of the stars, moon and sun, we 
must not forget to exclaim, in the language of inspiration ; 
“In wisdom, U God, Thou bast created them all! ” 

No sound theologian would think for a moment of separating 
any one of the divine attributes from God Himself; much less 
can His wisdom be divorced from His power. The divine omnip- 
otence and wisdom are one and inseparable. As person,God is 
ever active in thinking. His thoughts are far above ours, because 
they are productive—ours, at best, are only reproductive. 
When He thinks the worlds, they roll into existence. The only 
limit to their number is His sovereign pleasure. But His 
power is that of His infinite love, and hence His wisdom must, 
necessarily, be according to the law of His own life, which 
is wise, truthful, righteous, holy and good. If God has glorified 
Himself as the Almighty in the creation, it is only because 
He has also glorified Himself as the All-wise, as the Author of 
the Law and manifold laws, on which its wonderful order, 
beauty and harmony depend. Hence, since God is everywhere 
present, the Law, as the expression of His All-wise will, is also 
present,—yea, as said, inherent in every part of the universe. 
Present, we say, directing, controlling, modifying; or, if you 
will accept the term, necessitating every part of nature, from 
the smallest particle of dust to the largest luminary of the firm- 
ament. 

To illustrate: If we study the natural laws insularly—that 
is, without any connection with the absolute Law—failing to dis- 
. cern its presence in the science under consideration, whatever it 
may be, the knowledge gained will-be just as fragmentary and un- 
satisfactory as weresome of the discretive philosophies of the an- 
cients. In that case there is no true science. If we go into the 
mineral kingdom and collect a number of crystals we may amuse- 
ourselves by examining their shapes and forms and transpar- 
ency; but it is only when we study the law of crystallization 
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that our knowledge becomes truly scientific. Study astrology 
apart from the daw of the stars; your knowledge may gratify 
curiosity, but you know nothing whatever of the science of 
astronomy. The knowledge of the law of the stars is the 
science of astronomy. 

So, throughout all the departments of human knowledge, the 
study of their respective laws as from and in the Law is true 
science. Nothing short of this is worthy of the name. 

Not that science can originate Law. This is absolute, but, 
given us in the form of Nature’s order and harmony, its study 
is necessarily scientific. 

This follows from the fact that the Law of the divine reason 
as revealed in nature answers to the law of the human 
reason. 

Just as the harmony of the human will with the divine 
law is morality, so the harmony of the human reason with the 
Law is science. 

That the law of life, as it is in God, should become the 
Law of human personality and life, isa great mystery. It 
cannot be brought within the compass of the understanding, 
In this respect it is a clear type of the “ great mystery of god- 
liness—God manifested in the flesh.” But it is just this that 
corrects a very common mistake. It is not the mysterious, by 
any means, that limits human knowledge, or science. When we 
are called upon to walk by faith upon the waters of this shore- 
less ocean, we are not to suppose for a moment that faith is 
blind, and that the wondrous truths of the spiritual world can- 
not be brought into thinkable form. 

The divine revelation is not intended to blind personal crea- 
tures, but to give sight to the blind that they may see the 
glories of the Eternal Jehovah. 

This talk that we often hear about not believing things unless 
we can understand them, is meaningless. It is right down non- ° 
sense. No man on earth, whether in the sphere of nature or of 
grace, thinks or acts without faith. All the industries of the 
human family, as we know, are based on faith; and so the 
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scientist must, and really does, believe in the principle of his 
science before be can take a single step in the way of unfold- 
ing that principle. 

With Copernicus, Galileo and Kepler “ the regular lines of 
the universe began to be discerned,” as the result of their in- 
tuitive apprehension that its Law is fact, and not the reverse. 
So, when Nature yielded to Newton her “ great secret,” gravi- 
tation was felt, believed to be a fact in itself, then the Law was 
revealed as fact. This is the case with every scientist. Such 
men as Darwin, Huxley, Spencer and Tyndall are not unbe- 
lievers. They have faith in Nature (this is their God), in 
Natural Law and in science. They show their faith by their 
works. Like the young lawyer, they are near the kingdom of 
God which has come to us in the Person of His Son. 

The law embodied in the great book of nature, like the moral 
law given us in the form of the inspired word, must ultimately, 
if faithfully studied, lead the mind to Christ and the great re- 
alities of the “spiritual world.” Itis the law of Heaven and 
earth as embodied in His Person that unites both worlds as 
one. 

This fact cannot be too strongly emphasized ; and it is mainly 
for this purpose that we write this article. Not to criticise 
Professor Drummond’s book, but to show the true and ultimate 
ground on which the validity of its arguments rests. 

While reading these arguments it seemed to me that every 
unprejudiced scientist must feel their force, and be persuaded 
to accept the view-of the author. 

The identity of the law of the natural and supernatural 
worlds is so forcibly illustrated, and the relation between per- 
sonal life and its conditions or environments so clearly set forth, 
that one would suppose that thinking-men accustomed to follow 
the lines of natural law must, when they come to the end of its 
time form of existence, follow it into the higher realm of its 
reign. But since many students of natural law stop when they 
come to a certain point—since they lose sight of their guiding- 
star in the dark valley, and have nothing but conjecture to 
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sustain them when the lamp of their earthly life is about to be- 
come extinct—why should not this gospel be preached to them, 
namely: that the constitution of Christ’s Person satisfies every 
scientific demand, as well as every other conceivable want of 
human nature? 

It is not exactly the recasting of theology in the scientific 
mould that is demanded by the present age. But little is gained 
by that. Much depends upon the character of science itself. 
Over twenty years ago we wrote, with our own hands, of Theol- 
ogy as the Queen of the sciences, to which they are all tribu- 
tary. 

It should not be forgotten that long since both the Mystic 
and Scholastic Theologies have been modified by a sound pneu- 
matic Christology. The re-casting process is going on contin- 
ually. The facts, the phenomena and doctrines of Christianity 
have been arranged in thinkable form, and have been scientifi- 
cally unfolded by such men as Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
Dorner, Lange, Ebrard, and our late lamented Dr. Nevin, ever 
since the birth of science. Whilst studying their writings one 
feels that theology, too, is natural science, and that there is a 
divinity, theology, in the sciences. The ability to read theology 
in the natural sciences, and to trace the lines of natural science 
in theology, is conditioned by a proper knowledge of Him who, 
in the divine-human constitution of His Person, is the complete 
and perfect atonement of all worlds,whether visible or invisible. 
Out of Christ it is impossible to know either God or that which 
is not God. Both the Absolute Being and the relative form of 
existence are incognita. Heis the revelation of God, for He 
is the express image of the Father's Person and the brightness 
of His glory, and in Him dwells the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. So in Him also dwells the entire fulness of humanity, 
and inasmuch as all things stand together in Him. He is the 
centre of theuniverse. Just because He is “The All in all,” — 
the whole is in Him. 

In Him the true idea of the universe is actualized; because 
in the very nature of this idea there must be one around which 
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all things turn—a centre around which the whole system revolves, 
and through which the power and wisdom mu st come, by which 
the whole is upheld and governed. 

Now we ask, Does it not answer to the demands of reason 
and science that that centre be the Person who unites in His 
constitution both the absolute and the relative? Suppose it 
were discovered that the whole turns on a pivot ; would that be 
satisfactory to either our reason or our faith? Who placed that 
pivot there or by what power is it kept in its place? Neither 
reason nor faith can find an ultimate ground on which to rest 
except in the absolute. But this we cannot approach and in it 
we cannot confide except through a personal mediator, who 
unites our nature and nature generally with his own. 

No angel would answer the purpose, and. no mere creature 
like ourselves. The general and somewhat vague notion that 
all things have their being in God, whose foot-prints can be 
everywhere seen, makes but little impression upon the minds of 
men generally, and scientists, many of them, conclude that God 
cannot be known. He is the inscrutable mystery, and hence 
the limit, or the great exception of science. 

The personal union of the divine with the natural left out of 
view, this inference of the agnostic is perfectly correct. Out 
of Christ God cannot be known ; but in Him the whole mystery 
of being, though no less a mystery on that account, becomes 
knowable; the limit is removed, the demands of reason are 
satisfied, and science has the universe as its field. 

This is the Gospel which meets every other want of human 
nature, and why should it not answer the demand of science, 
which is also a human need? 

The preaching of Christ crucified, His propitiatory sacrifice, 
brings to us the glad tidings that our sins may be forgiven, and 
that there may be a reconciliation between God and us. 

Do we fear death and the grave? Christ is our resurrection 
and life. 

Are we physically and morally diseased? He is. the physi- 
cian who heals both the body and the soul. 
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Are we weary and heavy laden? He is present to give us 
rest. 

Are we in darkness? He is our light, the very light of 
Heaven, illumining every chamber of our inner being. 

Are we lonely on our earthly pilgimage? He communes 
with us on the way, and is our comfort through life and in 
death. 

Every conceivable gift that we need, God has freely given us, 
in Christ His Son. In Him we are complete. 

Would it not be singular, therefore, if human thought in sci- 
entific form were an exception? Human life in general being 
perfected in Christ, it follows that allits normal activities,whether 
of the body, spirit or mind, must also find their completion in 
Him. 

The valley of death is indeed damp and gloomy, the grave is 
dreary and cold, and Sheol may be located on the borders of de- 
spair; yet of themselves they cannot extinguish the flame of 
human life, and prevent us from entering “the spiritual world,” 
illumined by the immediate presence of the Lord God and the 
Lamb. Rev. 22. 

The time and space form of existence may be staked off from 
the absolute and eternal form of being, as the bay is separated 
from the ocean ; but it is given to men who are only a little 
while lower than the angels, with them to live and move in the 
deep and shoreless ocean of eternity. 

There we shall know even as we are known. The only limit 
to knowledge of which we can conceive, is in our finite capacity. 
So far as the absolute'and the objective are concerned,we find no 
limit to knowledge there. God’s secret decrees are no longer 
secrets to them that fear Him; and standing face to face before 
Him who is the Truth, all is radiant with divine light and glory. 

This wonderful gospel, freely preached to the children of men, 
places them under the most solemn obligation, “Towhom much 
is given, of him shall much be required.” “ This is the condem- 
nation that light has come into the world,and men love darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are evil.” And if obliga- 
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tion, then the principle of authority cannot be given up. Science 
never can take its place, just as little as the moon can take the 
place of thesun. The abuse of authority in the family, in the 
state, and in the church, all three divinely instituted, is no 
argument against its proper exercise. 

Our author says: “The old ground of faith, authority, is 
given up; the new, science, has not yet taken its place. Men 
did not require to see truth before. They only needed to 
believe it.. Truth, therefore, had not been put by Theology in 
a seeing form, which, however, was its original form. But now 
they ask to see it. And when it is shown them they start back 
in despair. We shall not say what they see; but we shall say 
what they might see. If the natural ‘Jaws were run through 
the spiritual world they might see the great lines of spiritual 
truth as clearly and simply as the broad lines of science. As 
they gazed into the natural spiritual world they would say to 
themselves, ‘ We have seen something like this before. This 
order is known to us. It is not arbitrary. This law here is 
that old law there, and this phenomenon here, what can it be 
but that which stood precisely in the same relation to that law 
yonder?’.... 

So the spiritual world becomes slowly natural ; and what is 
all but of equal moment, the natural world becomes slowly 
spiritual, 

Nature is not a mere image of the spiritual. It is a working 
model of the spiritual. In the spiritual world the same wheels 
revolve, but without the iron. The same figures flit across the 
stage, the same processes of growth go on, the same functions 
are discharged, the same biological laws prevail, only with a 
different quality of Bios.” 

This “ résumé” of our author’s argument, based upon the great 
Christological fact, which we have endeavored to state as em- 
phatically as possible, contains a noteworthy truth. That the 
seeing form of Theology was its original form should never be 
forgotten, because, like the incarnation itself, it is a fact in full 
force for all time. 
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“If ye had known me,” says the Saviour, “ye should have 
known my Father also; and from henceforth ye know him and 
have seen him. Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us. 

“Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou, then, shew us the 
Father?” 

According to this quotation, God was present in visible form 
in the person of His Son, while the latter tabernacled in the 
flesh. He was seen and heard in the whole history of His life 
on earth. He was seen at His baptism. He was seen going 
about doing good, manifesting forth His glory in miracles of 
love and mercy. He was seen on the cross. He was going 
down into the state of the dead. He was seen coming forth 
from that dark abode, bringing men with him as trophies. 

After His resurrection ,He was seen by pious women; 
‘‘ He was seen of the twelve, then of above five hundred breth- 
ren at once.” 

God, the @co¢, we say, was thus seen in His Son. He was 
seen alsoin His ascension, and His session at the right hand 
of the Father. He was seen in His miraculous return to earth 
in the Spirit’s form on the Day of Pentecost. Here He appears 
as the visible Alpha of the New Creation, which has in it all 
the truth, power and wisdom to be unfolded in its future history 
until perfected in Him us the Omega. 

This is what we mean by Theology in visible form. We agree 
that this was its original form; and our argument is that it has 
not lost its identity as to either its form or contents, even to 
the present time. Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day and 
forever, and the natural universe, of which He is the centre 
and the fulness, manifests His presence now no less than in the 
beginning. This primitive form of the Divine self-manifesta- 
tion leaves men without excuse for not seeing the natural in the 
spiritual, or for not knowing Him who is invisible. Hence, we 
can say also: “ We do not say what men see, but what they 
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might see,” if they have eyes to see. But we are not prepared 
by any means to exchange the old ground of faith, authority, 
for the new, namely, science, not even Christian science. 
Authority is the ground of faith in either case. Comparatively 
few men cam become scientists, and not all of these are Chris- 
tian scientists. Their teaching may be profitable, it may have 
great force indeed. But on what ground does science expect 
to be believed by the great masses of the people? Answer: 
because its teaching is, or should be, according to the unerring 
laws of nature. But has science, has even Theology in the 
mould of science the power to convert men to Christianity? 
It is not divinely ordained to this high and holy end. 

The authority for which we plead is divine. It is that in God 
which will not permit His law in the manifold forms of its ex- 
pression to be violated with impunity. To maintain the honor 
of His government, God not only rewards obedience, as it is 
written: “In keeping thy commandments there is great re- 
ward; ’’ but in the nature of the case disobedience must be pun- 
ished. Man cannot know anything whatever about the great 
realities of Christianity except on the ground of divine author- 
ity. God’s Inspired Word is either authoritative and must be 
received by faith, or the whole Christian system is a baseless 
fabric. 

How can we know that God is the Creator of the heavens 
and the earth unless we take Him at His word? “ Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, 
so that things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear.” Philosophy was never able to discover this great 
fact, and the world-building of modern science is child’s play 
when compared with the simple statement of the inspired apostle. 

We “ understand ” the fact by believing it, and we believe it 
simply because God in His Word has told us so. On His 
authority also, and on that alone, rests the entire fact of re- 
demption through our Lord and Savieur Jesus Christ. How 
could we know that “ God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him might not 
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perish, but have everlasting life,” if He had not told us so in 
His holy word? Here we are plainly taught that our Saviour 
was “conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; 
that He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried ; He descended into hades; the third day He rose from 
the dead; He ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence He shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead.” 

On the very same authority we “believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life ever- 
lasting.” 

This is the general creed of Christendom. It is the “norma 
credendi,” as we have it in the Bible, developed into symmetri- 
cal and beautiful form in the consciousness of the Christian 
Church. 

Without the divine authority we can know nothing whatever 
of the religion of redemption, or of Him who says: “ Behold, 
I create all things new.” This is the only key that unlocks 
the gates of Paradise; but, as intimated before, it opens those 
pearly gates to faith not to dazzle or blind its eye, but that it 
may be turned into sight and behold the unveiled glories of 
Him that sitteth upon the throne and to study the laws of the 
universe in the light of Hisall-pervading presence. That shall 
be the privilege only of the believer, the new creaturein Christ, 
or the child adopted into the family of God by His Holy 
Spirit. 

Science, therefore, instead of setting aside authority, as does 
the unbelieving world, should bow reverently before it, and 
implore its favor and assistance. Without this it cannot be 
relied upon as the interpreter of either the “‘ Natural Law,” or 
of the “ Natural Law in the spiritual world.” 

The principle of authority is of universal application. It is 
to be maintained not only in the defence of our holy Christian 
religion, but its necessity is demanded as well in every-day 
life. It is a rule without a single exception. No child, not a 
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single member of the human family, can make a beginning in 
learning except by the application of this principle. How else 
ean a child learn the letters of the alphabet? The only reason 
he can give why he calls these letters by their respective 
names, and gives them certain sounds, is because they were so 
named by his parents or teacher. By faith in that authority 
he learns. So too in regard to all the objects by which he is 
surrounded; he learns their names by the faith he has in his 
informants. Should he afterwards become a scientist here is 
where he must make his humble beginning. For this purpose 
God has instituted the family that parents might teach and 
govern their children. The parent is in the place of God to 
the child. In this primary form the divine touches the human, 
and awakens within it a consciousness of its responsibility. 

The State which is but the amplification of the family gives 
us a still more enlarged idea of vicegerency. We are expressly 
told that this is a power ordained of God, and he that resisteth 
the power resisteth the ordinance of God. Civil government 
as a mere human expediency could never succeed in restraining 
the wickedness of the wicked; it could never secure to the 
citizen the right of life, of property and of freedom. Under 
such a government the anarchists in our United States would 
soon gain the ascendency. But the majesty of the civil Law 
being divine, and owing to the general consciousness of respon- 
sibility to God, it only becomes necessary in case of an out- 
break, as in Chicago, to hang one or two of the culprits, and 
the others will either blow out their own brains or submissively 
promise obedience to the “ Powers that Be.” 

The citizens must learn that freedom does not consist in 
throwing off the restraints of the law; but in living according 
to its holy and righteous demands. 

The principle of authority, as we have it embodied in the 
church, has in these last days become singularly unpopular. 
Because the principle has been abused! because there have 
been usurpation and oppression, there are many professedly 
good men who seem to think that the more earnestly they write 
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and speak against authority and dogma the nearer they ap- 
proach the truth. They seem to have forgotten that the 
church is a divine Institution, “the very body of Christ, the 
fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” Accordingly, the very 
form of the Lord’s presence amongst the children of men. 
Even voluntary associations claim the right to control, to some 
extent, their own members. They hold in their hands the keys 
by which the doors are opened to applicants, and by which un- 
ruly members are expelled. May we not then expect that our 
Blessed Lord, in the organization of His church, would place 
into her hands the keys to open the doors to believers and to 
close them against unbelievers? Without such authority, 
under God, His promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the church, could not come to its fulfilment. 

The present divided state of the church is no evidence that 
the principle of authority has been abandoned. Protestants as 
well as Roman Catholics retain it. Not only the historical 
denominations (by these we mean those who have retained the 
ancient creeds), but the sects also have their officials clothed 
with authority to exercise discipline. 

But the case is too plain to need discussion. Science has 
certainly a great mission. As we have tried to show, the uni- 
verse is its field; but whence has it its credentials if it has 
taken the place of authority? Man desires freedom, and he 
desires to know; but the first he can only enjoy fully in Christ, 
who is the fulfilment of the Law, and the latter is only possible 
in the way of obedience. 











III. 
THE FIRST ADAM AND THE SECOND. 
BY REV. CORNELIUS R. LANE, D.D., PH.D. 


ALL who are interested in the following discussion admit, on 
the one hand, that all men are in their present condition of sin 
and misery in virtue of a relation of some kind which they sustain 
to the first Adam; and on the other, that they can be delivered 
from the lost estate in which they are now found only by becom- 
ing related in some way to the second Adam, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

From these admitted facts, the question arises, What is that 
relation, on the one side and on the other, on which such 
momentous consequences depend ? 


X. 


In attempting to answer this question, the first proposition is, 
That whatever the relation is which is sustained by either, whether 
Adam or Christ, each to his own, the relation sustained by the 
other is of the same kind. 

For, first, they are called by the same name. The first man, 
Adam, was made a living soul; the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit. The name Adam, as used in this passage, is 
not merely a personal designation, but it also implies a relation 
which each one sustains to others. For as we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall also (must in order to salva- 
tion) bear the image of the heavenly. It is, therefore, in each 
case a name that implies a relation, and the relation secures a 
result-—the image of him who is of the earth and of Him who is 
from heaven. 
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This argument, it is true, does not go very far towards 
proving the proposition, yet the sameness of names involving 
a relation, which is efficient in securing a result, is suggestive. 

Secondly. The relation sustained by the first Adam and the 
Second, each to his own, is the same, because the one is the type 
of the other. 

The word type (tdzo¢) means in the first place a blow and 
then the mark left by a blow, the impression being like the thing 
that made it. From this general meaning of the word came the 
various specific meanings found in common usage. The foot- 
print, for example, is like the foot, the seal is like the die, the 
statue is like the model, and the copy is like the original in 
regard both to material things, Heb. 8: 5, and to things of a 
moral nature, Phil. 3:17. The one, therefore, is the counter- 
partof the other, justas, using a modern illustration, the printed 
letter is the counterpart of the type that impresses it. What- 
ever, therefore, is the relation sustained by the one, that also 
and for that reason is the relation sustained by the other; the 
one to all men as the meritorious ground of sin and death, and 
the other to the saved as the meritorious ground of their deliver- 
ance from sin and death. For as by one man (who sustains a 
relation to all his posterity, such as no other man sustains) sin 
entered into the world, and death (all penal evil, the proof of 
condemnation) by sin :—If through the offense of one (as the 
ground) many died, much more the grace of God and the gift 
by grace (the righteousness of which is the ground of justi- 
fication) which is by one Man, Jesus Christ, has abounded unto 
many :—As by the offense of one judgment came upon all men 
unto condemnation, even so (so not as a fact, for then Univer- 
salism, a doctrine rejected as false by all the parties to this argu- 
ment, would be true, but in virtue of a similar relation 
in each case, so, also,) by the righteousness of one, the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of life:—For as (as, not 
because, for that would make redemption a matter of obligation 
not of grace, but in like manner as) by one man’s, the first 
Adam’s, disobedience many were made sinners; 80, also (in the 
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same way) by the obedience of one, the second Adam, shall many 
be made righteous. 

Therefore, because the first Adam and the Second are called 
by the same name, not because they are alike in themselves, 
(for in this respect they stand in the strongest possible contrast), 
but on account of a relation of some kind which each sustains 
to others; because each one, in regard to those related to him, 
is a type of the other; and also because the one is the ground 
of condemnation to all men apart from their own personal trans- 
gression, and the other the ground of justification to all believers, 
viewed as such and not as workers—Therefore the relation 
which they sustain, each to his own, is the same; and, because 
it is the same, therefore, it is, that, As all who are in union 
with the first Adam, one with him in some way, whatever it 
is, die; so all who arein Christ in the same way are made 
alive. ‘ 

II. 

The second proposition is, That the relation sustained by the 
first Adam and the Second, each to his own, is that of a Cove- 
nant. 

The first argument in proof of this proposition is the Record 
in the Book of Genesis, 2: 15-17; 3: 1-24. 

In regard to this transaction, the 1st remark is that the 
whole arrangement is one of peculiar solemnity. The com- 
mand was spoken directly by God Himself; The danger to 
which Adam was exposed was made known to him not by words 
only, but it was also set forth and symbolized by the Tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil; And the blessing promised 
was not life merely,—that is, all that is implied in the favor of 
God, for that Adam had already by the very fact of his crea- 
tion in the Divine image,—but confirmation in life, being placed . 
by a Divine act beyond the danger of sinning, as the elect 
angels are and the spirits of just men made perfect. This was 
the blessing symbolized by the Tree of life. These two Trees, 
therefore, if not sacraments, were of a sacramental nature, 
certainly as signs of the danger to which Adam was exposed 
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and of the blessing promised to obedience; and they were also 
a constant reminder both of duty and of danger. 

2d. In this transaction are found all the elements of a Cove- 
nant: The parties, God, of inherent right the sovereign Law- 
giver and Judge, and Adam, the subject of law; The duty 
enjoined, abstaining from the fruit of a particular tree; And 
the consequences of obedience and disobedience, Life and 
Death, set forth in words that could not be misunderstood and 
by signs whose meaning could not be mistaken. The first 
Adam, therefore, was fully instructed as to his duty and he 
was fully warned as to the danger to which he was exposed. 

3d. It adds much to the peculiarity of this transaction to 
consider that the act forbidden was not wrong in itself, but 
wrong only as forbidden. There was, therefore, involved in it 
no perplexing question of right and wrong, but only the sim- 
ple, single point of duty, so presented that there could be no 
mistake as to what the duty was, and no possible place for a 
sin of ignorance. In regard to other things there might be 
deception, and there was; but there was no room for deception 
and there could be none as to the one thing required: and yet 
Adam failed, and failing in duty and confessing failure, the 
judicial sentence—judicial, for it was professedly and in terms 
on the ground of transgressing a positive enactment—was pro- 
nounced: “ Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy 
wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, 
saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the ground for thy 
sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” Here certainly are some things beyond and in addi- 
tion to the mere natural relation, which Adam, viewed simply 
as a rational being, sustained to God as his Law-giver and 
Judge. 

It is plain, therefore, from the Record, That the first Adam 
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was not left simply under the law of his nature, but that he 
was placed in a peculiar relation to God by a special, positive 
enactment ; That he was promised a blessing, confirmation in 
life, which he could never have obtained by any obedience he 
could render to the law of his nature; because such obedience, 
while it secures the continuance of rights already possessed, 
cannot confer additional rights; That the sentence pronounced 
upon him was more than pertained to the violation of natural 
law, especially the death of the body, the curse of the ground 
and the doom of constant, wearisome and exhausting toil: and 
it is certain that God has executed this sentence in all its 
fulness of rigor and detail on all the generations of the past, 
and that He is still executing it without any perceptible de- 
gree of abatement. But such a relation, namely, one whose 
obligations can of right be judicially enforced, men commonly 
call a Covenant relation; and no better name, none more ap- 
propriate, more expressive or more scriptural has yet been 
proposed to designate the relation in which the first Adam was 
placed as an individual, and in which he stood to all men de- 
scending from him by way of ordinary generation. 

The second general argument is, what the Scriptures teach of 
the Plan of Salvation. 

1st. The word Covenant is used in this connection for the 
first time in Gen. 15: 18; and after this it is used constantly 
until the Levitical system was established. In that system it 
was the prevailing word until Christ came, and after His com- 
ing the use of the same word was continued throughout the New 
Testament. Indeed, nothing can be plainer than the fact that 
the form of God’s dealing with His people from the time of Abra- 
ham to the close of the inspired history was the form of a 
Covenant; and hence the constantly recurring phrases—The 
words of the Covenant, The two tables of the Covenant, The 
Ark of the Covenant, The blood of the Covenant, The old (in 
form and administration) and the new Covenant; and Christ 
is called the Messenger of the Covenant, and He is Himself 
said to be given as a Covenant. 
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2d. In relation to this Covenant, (covenants, in view of its 
many repetitions and renewals and of its great variety in de- 
tails) the Lord Jesus Christ is called the Mediator of a new 
(Heb. 9: 15) and a better (8: 6) Covenant. He is also the 
Surety (7: 22) of the Covenant—that is, one who confirms it, 
(Dan. 9: 27) by complying with its terms; and, therefore, He 
is able and He does, in fact, guarantee the possession of the 
blessings promised in the Covenant. 

But 3d. The Lord Jesus Christ is much more in the Plan of 
Salvation than the Mediator and Surety of a Covenant. He is 
also Himself a party to a Covenant, the seed to whom, as dis- 
tinguished from His people, the promises were made, Gal. 3: 16. 
For in the first place He came to do the Father's will and 
thereby to secure as an end the salvation of His people; and 
He finished the work given Him to do by offering such a sacri- 
fice as would take away sin, Ps. 40: 6-8; Heb. 10: 1-10, some- 
thing different from and more valuable than the blood of bulls 
and of goats, which, instead of taking sin away, was a constant 
reminder that something more was needed and something 
better. ' 

In the next place, while the 89th Psalm relates primarily to 
David and the 72d to Solomon, yet the reference to David in 
the one and to Solomon in the other does not by any means ex- 
haust the fulness of meaning which the words themselves con- 
tain. For no being, merely human, can receive all the blessings 
promised to David, for the reason that his nature is too limited 
to receive them; and as a matter of history, Solomon never re- 
ceived all the blessings predicted, prayed for and by implica- 
tion promised, nor a tithe of them. Such covenants could be 
made only with a being unaffected by the common limitations of 
humanity, and they could be fulfilled only to a being who had 
unlimited capacity for appropriation; and, as a fact, they find 
their fulfilment in Him and only in Him, who was by nature 
the Lord both of David and of Solomon and only by way of 
human descent their Son (Dan. 7: 18-14; Luke 1: 32-33); 
and so, on the other hand, in contrast with the reward promised, 
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it is also true that such suffering as the Messiah was to under- 
go (Ps. 22, Isa. ch. 53), no mere human being has the capacity 
to experience or strength to endure. 

Again, the Lord Jesus Christ, in virtue of His Divine nature 
and personality, was above the obligation of the law binding on 
us. He was, therefore, made (born) under the law for a specific 
reason, namely, to redeem them who were under the law, and 
He was made so of His own choice. For He says, “No 
man taketh it (my life) from me, but I lay it down of myself; 
I have the power (the right) to lay it down, andI have the 
power to take it again.” Our Lord, therefore, had an ap- 
pointed work to do in reference to the law, namely, to satisfy 
its claims of unchanging right and demand for perfect obedience 
and also for incurred penalty. It was in virtue of compliance 
with these demands that our Lord, when near the end of His 
earthly course, claimed by way of anticipation the promised re- 
word: ‘I have glorified Thee upon the earth; I have finished 
the work Thou gavest me to do. And now, O Father, glorify 
Thou me with, Thine own self with the glory I had with Thee 
before the world was.” And, when the work was actually com- 
pleted, and formally accepted by His resurrection, His language 
to His Apostles was: “Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations, and teach them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” 

From these statements it is plain, on the one hand, that the 
second Adam, like His great type, the first Adam, was not left 
merely to the law of His nature, but He also sustained a defi- 
nite relation of subjection to the requirements of positive 
law, Matt. 26 : 36-46 ; and on the other, that, by the fulfilment 
of legal claims, He acquired rights such as no acts of media- 
tion could confer: ‘‘ Ye are they which have continued with me 
in my temptations: and I appoint, covenant, to you (as my 
Father has covenanted to me a kingdom), that ye may eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel,” Luke 22: 28-30; Matt. 19: 27-29. 
The covenant relation of the second Adam to His people, 
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therefore, is sustained not merely by \isolated passages of the 
Scriptures, but it is a doctrine interwoven with the whole plan 
of salvation, the very basis of His work as the mediator of the 
covenant of Grace. This view also agrees with a multitude of 
passages in which it is re, resented sometimes that God saves 
sinners through Christ—God sent His Son that the world through 
him might be saved, John 3: 17; through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins, Acts 13: 38; God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation through Jesus 
Christ, 1st Thess. 5: 9; and sometimes that Christ saves directly 
by His own power—the Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost, Luke 19: 10; I am the door: by me if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved, John 10: 19; My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them and they follow me: and I give unto them 
eternal life; and they shall never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand, John 10: 27; Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
Matt. 11: 28; and again sometimes salvation is referred to 
each viewed in different aspects in the same sentence—2d Tim. 
1: 8-10, Tit. 2: 11-14. 

When, therefore, it is considered, on the one hand, that the 
firstAdam is the type of the second in that they both stand in sim- 
ilar relations, because no other consistent interpretation can be 
given of Rom. 5: 18, 19; andon the other, that in the case of 
the firstAdam there are all the elements of a covenant—the prom- 
ise of a blessing, confirmation in life, to which he had no natural 
right and unattainable by any obedience he could render to law 
as such, depending on his obedience—and all the solemnities of 
a covenant; and further, when the analogy of God’s dealing with 
His people is taken into the account and the express language of 
the Scriptures; and when, in addition to all this, it is considered 
that whatever arguments go to prove the one are of equal force, 
the cases being similar, in sustaining the other, the evidence is 
such that its convincing force is not easily resisted. 

The third argument is the way this view stands related to 
certain other diverse yet admitted facts. . 
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Ist. This view enables us to give a rational and consistent, 
that is, a satisfactory, explanation of two classes of Scriptural , 
texts that have always been considered as somewhat antagonistic , 
namely, those passages that affirm that Christ died for all men 
and those that affirm that He died specifically for His own 
people. As a specimen of the first class, we have: Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world, John 
1: 29; Heis the propitiation for our sin, and not for ours 
only, but for the sins of the whole world, 1st John 2: 2; God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 2d Cor. 
5:19; and asa specimen of the second, I lay down my life for 
the sheep, John 10: 15; Christ loved us and gave himself for 
us, Eph. 5;2; He loved the church and gave himself for it, 
Eph. 5: 25; The Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me, Gal. 2: 20; Icamedown from Heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but thewill of Him that sent me. And this is the 
Father’s will which sent me, that of all which he hath given me 
I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last 
day, John 6: 38-39; Thou hast given Him (theSon) power over 
all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him, John 17:2; I pray for them: I pray not for the 
world, but for them which thou hast given me; for they are 
thine, John 17: 9. 

Now, it is plain that both classes, each taken without regard 
to the limitation imposed by the other, cannot be true of the 
same thing viewed in the same aspect to the full extent of the 
meaning which the words themselves convey. For, if the first 
class is pressed without regard to the second, it teaches the 
doctrine of universal salvation; and if the second class is 
pressed without regard to the first, the inference might easily 
be drawn that the work of Christ is as limited in its nature as 
all, who are not Universalists, admit it to be in its application ; 
and yet each class of passages is equally the Word of God and 

eequally true. Each class, therefore, must be provided for, and 
any system that does not provide equally for both, as fully for 
the one class as for the other, is for that reason false, certainly 
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as defective. But both classes are consistent with each other 
to the fullest extent, when the one is referred to the work of 
Christ in fulfilling the terms of the Covenant of Works made 
with the first Adam, and the other to the purpose of Christ, as 
the Head and Representative of His own people, to save all 
those whom the Father had given Him. The work, therefore, 
of the second Adam, viewed as a satisfaction, is general in its 
nature, being just what every man needs and all that any man 
needs, Jew, Greek or Barbarian: but when the Purpose of 
Christ comes under consideration, then a place is found for the 
second class of passages. For what Christ did, He did as the 
Head of His people, and in their place not only to lay the 
ground for their salvation, but in order to save them, a numer- 
ous seed to be gathered in not from the Jews only, but also from 
the Gentiles, some out of every kingdom and tribe and nation 
under heaven. 

Secondly. The view here presented explains two other facts, the 
one of nature and the other of Revelation, namely,—on the one 
hand, the obligation which all feel to accept Christ, because 
He is just what all need, and the consequent feeling of ac- 
countability for rejecting Him, because the rejection comes of 
a sinful nature, which is the real ground of the sinful choice > 
and on the other, just where the work of Christ, viewed merely 
as a satisfaction, fails in efficacy on account of our sinful natare, 
(depravity in reference to the estate in which we were created, 
inability in regard to the enmity of the carnal mind to the 
grace of God, which nothing but God’s grace can overcome;) 
at this point precisely comes in that other provision of the 
Covenant of Redemption, namely, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
has purchased the influence of the Holy Spirit to enlighten the 
understanding and renew the affections, thus both persuading 
and enabling us to accept of Christ as He is freely offered to 
us in the Gospel. The obligation, therefore, which all feel to 
accept Christ comes from the nature of His work as a fulfil- 
ment of the Covenant of works, and the ability to turn from 
sin unto God comes from the gracious influences of the Holy 
Spirit secured by the Covenant of Redemption. 
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Thirdly. This view gives point and meaning to the theological 
distinction, which all who are not Universalists, feel compelled 
to make, that the work of Christ is sufficient for the salvation 
of all men without exception, and yet that it is in. fact efficient 
for the salvation of only a part. Because, on the one hand, 
the satisfaction of the second Adam to the law which condemns 
us is sufficient, because it is a satisfaction, as sufficient in its 
nature to restore all men to the favor of God, as the sin of the 
first Adam was to secure the condemnation of all; and on the 
other, the Covenant-relation of the second Adam secures the 
salvation of all those whom the Father gave Him. 

These facts, therefore, diverse in their nature as biblical, 
metaphysical and theological, each one independent of the 
other two, and all admitted by all the parties to the argument, 
are satisfactorily explained by and they all come into line with 
the work of Christ viewed as done in pursuance of a Covenant 
with the Father: and taken together, they are an argument 
that cannot be set aside until some other view is presented by 
which all of them can be reduced to one harmonious whole. 

Fourthly. Another argument in favor of the Covenant-relation 
of the first Adam, and therefore also for the same relation of 
the Second, can be constructed by comparing the doctrine viewed 
simply as a theory with the other theories that have been pro- 
posed to account for the admitted facts. 

In considering the argument in this form it is not improper 
to remark, Ist, that it does not require any discussion of the 
philosophical question as to the existence of sin in the Divine 
government, or the origin of evil; because the existence of sin 
is common to all possible theories, because it is the very thing 
and the only thing that renders any explanation necessary. 

2d. It does not call for any discussion of the metaphysical 
question, How can any perfect being, Man or Angel, commit a 
sinful act? For that each did sin is a fact that every theory 
must encounter, no one theory more or less than any other. 

3d. In comparing the different theories, the knowledge of 
Adam or his ignorance of the nature of his act in eating of the 
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forbidden fruit or of its consequences on himself and his pos- 
terity does not enter as a determining element in favor of one 
theory as against another. For on any theory his knowledge, 
whatever it was, is the same, and the evil consequences of his 
disobedience are the same. 

4th. The real thing to be accounted for is not the fact that 
we are placed in unfavorable circumstances, beset with diffi- 
culties and called on to encounter obstacles external to our- 
selves, but the vastly more important fact that we have all de- 
rived from the first Adam a sinful nature—that depravity in 
moral agents of our race now natural that leads them all, with- 
out exception, to commit sin and makes them the proper objects 
of the Divine wrath, called in the Scriptures the carnal mind, 
which is enmity against God, that is not and cannot be subject 
to His law. This is the awful, mysterious and admitted fact 
that calls for an explanation, namely, that all men are now by 
nature, in virtue of their relation to the first Adam, the enemies 
of God, the objects of His wrath and under His curse. It 
must, therefore, ever be kept in mind that the real mystery 
and the vital difficulties lie in the facts which all admit and not 
in this or that way of explaining them. It is no valid objec- 
tion, therefore, to any theory that it does not remove the diffi- 
culties that belong equally to every other theory; but it isa 
fatal objection if the proposed theory, supposing it to be true, 
will not account for the consequences which all admit to de- 
pend on a relation of some kind which the race sustains to the 
first Adam. 

Among the theories that have been proposed is 

I. That the first Adam, the natural head of the race, set a 
bad example, which all his posterity have followed. 

To this theory the objections are: 1st. That it is self-con- 
tradictory. For, while it admits that every individual of our 
race, without a single exception, has followed and is following 
the bad example, it denies, and it is its purpose to deny, any 
natural tendency to evil; and yet the evil nature must be 
assumed in order to account for the universality of evil acts, 
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For it passes belief that all the myriads of our race, if their 
nature was unimpaired by sin, would act persistently as if their 
nature was impaired, that is, in this one respect and no other 
they would always, all of them, without exception, act contrary 
to their nature. 

2d. This theory is opposed to what the Scriptures teach of 
regeneration. For it assumes that the admitted sinful conduct 
of the whole race is the result of habit. But a habit is some- 
thing formed, and therefore something that can be re- 
formed; and, therefore, while Divine grace may be helpful 
in overcoming sin, it is so as an aid, not as a necessity ; and as 
regenerating, there is simply no place found for it. 

3d. This theory is contrary to what the Scriptures teach of 
the likeness of the first Adam and the Second. For, as on the 
one hand, we are saved not by imitating Christ, but by believ- 
ing on Him; so on the other, we are not lost by imitating the 
first Adam, but because we are in some way partakers in the 
guilt of the sin he committed by eating the forbidden fruit. 
For through (this) one trespass the judgment came unto all 
men to condemnation. 

II. Another theory proposed to account for the admitted con- 
nection between the sin of Adam and the present lost condi- 
tion of our race is that his sin was the first, and for that reason 
deserved special severity in its punishment. 

In considering this theory as an explanation, the first remark 
is that Adam’s sin was not in fact the first, either in the Divine 
government, for Satan had already fallen ; nor under the law 
given to our first parents, for Eve had committed two sins, eating 
the forbidden fruit herself and tempting her husband to eat it, 
before Adam sinned ; and yet it was the one sin of Adam, no- 
where in the Scriptures said to be his first sin, not the sins of 
Eve, that brought death into the world, and all our woes. 

Again: Admitting that Adam’s sin was the first, still the 
theory fails as an explanation. For, 1st, while it is conceded 
that a just penalty ought to be rigorously enforced, the first 
time it is incurred, both because it is deserved and in order that 
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others may fear, it is not easy to see why the first transgression 
ought, as thetheory assumes, to be punished more severely than 
any subsequent trangression. For in many cases the fact that 
it is the first is reason for lenience ; because it is the persistent 
repetition of offenses, not the first offense, that shows always a 
disregard of authority, and sometimes the defiance of authority. 
Indeed, it would be more in accordance with the facts in the 
case if the whole matter were reversed; that is, if it was held 
that the punishment was severe, because Adam’s sin was not 
the first. For not only had Satan committed the sin by which 
he fell, whatever it was, but he had become hardened in sin, 
as shown by his malignity in endeavoring to spread and confirm 
the rebellion he had entered into against God, and by the 
skill he had acquired in hypocrisy, deceiving Eve by a lie 
under the guise of friendship. It was time, therefore, when 
Satan had succeeded in overcoming Eve, and Eve in her turn had 
succeeded with Adam, that is, when acts of sin were becoming 
numerous and rebellion against God was spreading, it was time 
to consider not only the evil nature of sin, but also its injurious 
consequences and to punish trangressors with the utmost severity 
that was consistent with justice. 

2d. It must be remembered that we are not dealing with 
sentiment, but with penalty. It is one thing that the first sin 
destroys a good reputation and thereby brings disgrace and 
sorrow on the offender and on all‘connected with him; but the 
penalty of the law (law, for it is the special purpose of this 
theory to deny any relation by covenant), as expressed in 
the sentence, has regard only to the ill-desert of the crime in 
itself and in its relation to the security of others, and it is in 
no way concerned about the incidental effects of the crime or the 
social condition in which it finds the criminal or leaves him. 

3d. Neither one nor any number of sins committed against 
the law will account for the penalty which God has in fact in- 
flicted, namely a depraved nature. A single sinful act deserves 
punishment, and it also, of its own nature, destroys friendly re- 
lations between God and the sinner ; but sinful acts do not con- 
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stitute nature. They show what the nature is, but they do not 
change it into something else. Only God can change nature ; 
either, on the one hand, as a just judge inflicting a deserved 
penalty; or, on the other, as a merciful Father regeneratingit 
by the Almighty power of His grace. 

4th. This theory affords no adequate account of the formali- 
ties connected with the history of the transaction. For, while 
the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil may be taken as 
a special warning, the Tree of Life is meaningless in regard to 
law. For obedience to law always of itself and of right secures 
freedom from penalty, but it cannot in any case, however long 
continued, secure confirmation in life; and this was the great 
object of reward held out to the first Adam and secured by the 
Second. 

III. A third theory that has been proposed to account for 
the consequences of Adam’s sin on his posterity is that the race 
is one, not merely specifically as of the same nature, but one 
numerically in such a sense that any act, good or bad, of our 
first parents is our act in the same sense it was their act. 

To this way of explaining the relation subsisting between 
our first parents and ourselves there are some grave objec- 
tions. 

1st. In the first place the realistic philosophy on which it is 
founded and on the truth of which it depends, is by no means 
an axiom; for it has been rejected by as many as have received 
it, and rejected as decidedly and as persistently as it has been 
held. While, therefore, the philosophy, as a theory, cannot be 
summarily set aside as false in fact, it is yet true that no satis- 
factory evidence has ever been presented to prove that there is 
in the nature of things any such thing as roundness, life or 
humanity, of which everything round, alive or human is a mode 
of existence, existing as an entity apart from a particular sub- 
ject which is round, alive or human. Such an existence may 
be assumed, for the assumption involves no self-contradiction, 
and it may be useful as a hypothesis, but as a fact it has never 
yet been satisfactorily proved. It cannot, therefore, be con- 
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sidered a safe foundation on which to build until this lack of 
proof has been supplied. 

2d. Because Adam was a type of Christ the relation of this 
theory to the incarnation and work of Christ comes legitimately 
under consideration in this connection. But if Christ assumed 
not a particular human soul and a particular human body, as 
the soul and body of Moses or Elias, numerically different from 
any other human being, but took to Himself humanity, the 
substance of which all human beings are the manifestation, 
which is admitted to be depraved, it is certainly not easy to 
understand how the particular manifestation of humanity in 
_ Christ is not also depraved. 

Again: The work of Christ being by the hypothesis like that 
of the first Adam, the fulfilment of natural law, it applies itself 
of its own force and virtue—humanity, the one numerical sub- 
stance of all men being purified and exalted in the second Adam 
as it was contaminated and debased in the first; and this is 
suggestive, on the one hand, of the salvation of the whole 
human race by the incarnation of Christ, and that apart from 
and instead of His obedience and His death; and, on the other, 
of a physical change in the substance of man,—humanity — 
which is opposed to the scriptural doctrine that regeneration is 
a change wrought by the Holy Ghost in the properties, not the 
substance, of the particular person renewed. 

3d. This theory, if admitted, fails to account for the solem- 
nities with which the transaction with the first Adam was sur- 
rounded: for in any case law secures immunity to the obedient, 
—but in no case can it secure confirmation in life. The Tree of 
Knowledge, therefore, on this theory, as in the one just consid- 
ered, could be at most a warning, and the Tree of Life has no 
significance at all. 

4th. This theory will not account, on the one hand, for the 
importance which the Scriptures attach to the one sin of Adam; 
because, any one of his sins, while he continued the sole head of 
the race, was as important as any other. For Levi not only 
paid tithes in Abraham, but he also made the journey from 
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Chaldea to Canaan, and for the same reason, namely, because 
he was still in the loins of his father when that journey was 
made; nor will it, on the other hand, account for the sentence 
pronounced upon him; for by the theory, the penalty would 
attach as certainly and as effectually without the sentence as 
with it. 

5th. When these difficulties have been all disposed of, it re- 
mains to account for the depravity of the first Adam, as the re- 
sult of a single sin. For while the theory wil] account for the 
depravity of all his descendants, if he was depraved, it will not 
account for the depravity of Adam himself. For while it is 
true that a single sin of its own nature separates the sinner 
from all friendly intercourse with God and places reconciliation 
beyond his own power, yet one sin against law does not, and as 
far as our knowledge goes, cannot, corrupt the whole nature. 
For it is at most the first of a series, which can rise to nothing 
higher than a habit, and, therefore, it can need no change of a 
higher order than a reformation. Either, therefore, the first 
Adam was not depraved in nature by his sin, and then we are 
not; or, if he was depraved, then the theory fails to reach his 
case. 

IV. The last theory that will be considered is the Covenant 
relation of the first Adam to his posterity. 

In regard to this theory the lst remark is that it sets the 
promise and the threatening over against each other as equal ; 
the reward being the greatest blessing man could receive, con- 
firmation in the favor of God, life; and the penalty, the great- 
est evil he could suffer, death, a nature at enmity with God. 

2d. It accounts for the fact that such momentous conse- 
quences were made to depend on the doing or not doing of what 
was not wrong in itself, but wrong only as forbidden. For it 
was not simply a precept of law that was broken, but the con- 
dition of a Covenant, on which depended equally both the re- 
ward and the penalty. 

3d. It accounts for all the solemnities with which this unique 
transaction was surrounded; for the Tree of knowledge and 
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also for the Tree of life, as symbols constantly reminding our 
first parents, both of the evil to which they were exposed and 
of the reward promised; and it also accounts for the great and 
singular importance the Scriptures attach to this one sin, be- 
cause it was, on the one hand, the violation of a Covenant, and 
therefore also, on the other, its abrogation. 

4th. It accounts for the judicial sentence pronounced on 
Adam, because there was no natural connection between the 
act of disobedience and the particular form of the punishment; 
and also for the execution of the sentence on his posterity, be- 
cause by the Covenant he and his posterity were legally one. 

5th. This theory is in perfect accord with the parallel which 
the Scriptures draw between the first Adam and the Second, 
the one being a type of the other; so that the one sin of the 
first Adam, because it broke the Covenant, is the ground of 
condemnation ; and the one righteousness of the second Adam, 
because it fulfilled the Covenant, is the ground of justification. 

The theory of the Covenant relation, therefore, as a theory, 
whether true or false in fact, does marvelously well agree with 
all the Scriptures teach of the relation the first Adam sustains 
to all men, and with all the consequences which are admitted to 
depend on a relation of some kind which we sustain to him; 
and because it is an explanation, it is an argument of no small 
account in favor of the truth of the theory according to which 
the explanation is rendered. 

The objection usually made to this view of the matter is that 
the arrangement is founded on the divine sovereignty and not 
on our consent. But this objection is common, not only to all 
the explanations actually given, but also to all possible ex- 
planations. For, as a fact, we were not consulted whether we 
would be created or not; nor, if created, whether we would be 
human beings or angels; and it is admitted that our present 
lost estate depends on a relation of some kind to the first Adam 
to which we never consciously, that is, to which we never really 
gave our consent. On any supposition, therefore, God of His 
own inherent right determined what the relation should be be- 
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tween the head of the race and his posterity. Any objection, 
therefore, to the representative relation of the first Adam made 
on this ground is invalid; because in some form the same ob- 
jection is found in every possible explanation. For, in the 
nature of the case, the fact of creation depended solely on the 
Divine will, and also both the kinds of rational beings to be 
created, men or angels, and the particular relation which beings 
of the same kind should sustain to each other. Our approval, 
therefore, of any plan that God has, in fact, adopted is neces- 
sary to its validity as an enactment of the Divine will no more 
than our consent to the Decalogue is necessary in order to its 
binding force asarule of duty. According to this theory, 
therefore, God has only done under the form of a positive, 
legal enactment what, according to any other theory, He has 
done in substance, and just as efficiently in the constitution of 
the Nature of things. The objection, therefore, as far as it 
has any force, lies equally against every explanation; and, 
therefore, it cannot be urged as serious, much less as conclusive 
against any particular theory. The rationalist may deny the 
alleged facts and hold that there is nothing that needs any ex- 
planation ; but believers in a Divine Revelation, admitting the 
alleged facts as real, must seek for some principle which is at 
the same time true, and also common both to the way in which 
we are condemned in virtue of our relation to the first Adam, 
and justified in virtue of a similar relation to the Second. 


III, 


From the views here presented follow, as coro:laries, several 
very important conclusions. 

First: The Covenant-relation of the Lord Jesus Christ de- 
termines the exact nature of His work, namely, on the one 
hand, that His sufferings and death were penal; that is to say, 
they were pursuant to and in satisfaction of the judicial sentence 
pronounced on the first Adam ; and on the other, that the obe- 
dience of Christ to the precepts of the law was not simply such 
an obedience as a perfect being renders spontaneously to a per- 
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fect law, but it was also something required; that is, it was 
obedience in discharge of an obligation legally assumed, and 
therefore, as assumed, of binding legal force and virtue. 

Secondly: The Covenant-relation determines the nature of 
Justification, namely, that it is an act in which God, as a judge, 
both pardons our sins aud accepts us as righteous in His sight 
on the ground of the perfect satisfaction, active and passive, 
which the Lord Jesus Christ has rendered to the broken Cove- 
nant of Works. 

Thirdly: This Covenant-relation carries with it, as a logical 
necessity, and also as an admitted fact, the direct and imme- 
diate imputation both of the guilt of the first Adam’s sin and 
of the merit of the Second Adam’s righteousness: the one, as 
the ground of condemnation, and the other as the ground of 
justification. 

These separate doctrines, when viewed in their relation to 
systematic theology, are so related that they must stand or fall 
together; and therefore those who receive them as true use each 
one as an argument in favor of the other two; and, on the other 
hand, those who reject them are in the right in using each as an 
objection to the others. Indeed, the truth in regard to their 
connection, both as a matter of Biblical interpretation and as a 
logical necessity, is precisely as it is put by that prince of 
rationalistic theologians, Wegscheider, who does not feel under 
any obligation to believe the Scriptures, but does feel bound to 
state their meaning fairly, namely, that the doctrine of the im- 
putation of Adam’s sin cum ductrina de expiatione per Christum 
peracta arctissime conjungitur: “Jnstitutiones,” p.434; and yet 
the doctrine so decidedly, not to say scornfully rejected, in the 
whole of chap. i., part iii., belongs in some sense to the Church 
universal. It is taught by the great Lutheran Church in the 
Augsburg Confession (Hase, pp. 10, 56, 57, 58); in the Apol- 
ogy (pp. 73, 76, 77, 78, 90, 91, 122, 125, 229); in the Articles 
of Smalcald (p. 336), and in the Form of Concord (pp. 584, 
587, 682-683, 684-685, 687, 690, 694 and 696-697). 

_ It is taught in the Confessions of the Reformed Churches ; 
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in the Cate, Geneve. (Niemeyer, p. 138), in the Cons. Tigurinus 
(p. 192); by the Ref. Church of France (pp. 332-334) ; in the 
Conf. Helv. post, (pp. 494-5); by the Church of Poland 
(p. 683) ; in the Formula Cons. Helv. p. (733-735 ;) in the Bohe- 
mian Confessions (pp. 794, 830); and by the Prot. Epis. 
Churches of England and America, Art. xxxv. and the Second 
Flomily, Of the Passion, in the Second Book of H omilies, and by 
all in Europe and America who adhere to the Westminster Conf. 
and Catechisms; and it is also taught by the National Church of 
Holland in the Belgic Conf. (Niem., p. 374), in the Heidelberg 
Catechism (p. 443); and in the Compendium and the form for 
administering the Lord’s Supper. Indeed, so thoroughly is the 
imputation both of the first Adam’s sin and the second Adam’s 
righteousness inwrought into Christian doctrine that even those 
fierce haters of the Calvinistic name, the Jesuit priests, who are, 
as a class, the most learned, the most zealous and the ablest advo- 
cates and defenders of Arminian theology the world has ever seen, 
cannot wholly dispense with the use of the word (Council of 
Trent, Streitwolf, pp. 19, 36); but they deny that justification 
is sola imputatione justitiz Christi, vel sola remissione pecca- 
torum, gratia exclusa et caritate, p. 35: and denying the federal 
relation of Christ to His people and assuming the Realistic 
Philosophy as true, they hold, as by their theory they ought, 
that the meritorious ground of justification is what is in us, that 
is, that the unica formalis causa, the proximate ground of jus- 
tification, est justitia Dei; non qua ipse justus est, sed qua 
nos justos facit; qua videlicit ab eo donati, renovamur Spiritu 
mentis nostra, et non modo reputamur, sed vere justi, nomina- 
mur, et sumus, justitiam in nobis recipientes, unusquisque 
suam secundum mensuram, quam Spiritus Sanctus partitur 
singulis prout vult, et secundum proprium cujusque disposi- 
tionem et co-operationem, p. 25. 

On the other hand, and as the specific opposite of this view, 
the Reformers, in perfect accord with the federal relation of 
the second Adam held that the meritorious ground of justifica- 
tion: is the righteousness of Another: Sic utitur nomine fidei 
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Scriptura, ut testatur hc sententia Pauli, Rom. 5: 1, Justi- 
ficati ex fide pacem habemus erga Deum. Justificare vero 
hoc loco forensi consuetudine significat reum absolvere et pro- 
nuntiare justum, sed propter alienam justitiam videlicit Christi, 
que aliena justitia communicatur nobis per fidem. The right- 
eousness, therefore, which is the ground of justification is not 
the justitia proprii operis ; but, as specifically opposed to it, the 
imputatio aliene justitiz ; that is, it is not our own righteous- 
ness, but the righteousness of another. Sed quia justitia Christi 
donatur nobis per fidem, ideo fides est justitia in nobis im- 
putation, not inherently, id est, est id quo efficimur accepti Deo, 
propter imputationem et ordinationem Dei, sicut Paulus ait, 
Rom. 4: 8, Fides imputatur ad (in order to) justitiam ; (Apology, 
Hase, p. 125); and this is the essential and the historical 
element in Protestantism. 

Fourthly: The Covenant-relation of Christ to His people 
determines several things in regard to the Sacraments, namely : 
1st. That they are the Seals of the Covenant of Grace. 

A seal, in its simplest form, is a mark to determine identity 
or to give notice of a claim; but when two or more parties are 
mutually concerned, then a seal is the evidence of the intelli- 
gent consent of the parties to an agreement, and it implies a 
pledge on the part of each to discharge the obligations mutually 
assumed. This intelligent consent of the parties is the one 
thing really important; and to prove it is the only real use of 
signatures, seals, witnesses and acknowledgments; and they 
all go to this one point. 

In this sense exactly the Sacraments are seals of the Covenant. 
of Grace. They make known on the one side, not by an arbitrary 
mark or sign, but by the use of a Divinely selected analogy 
between the signs and the thing to be signified, the terms on 
which God is willing to be reconciled to sinners, and+on the 
other, our consent to these terms, that is, In the Sacraments 
God expresses His willingness and purpose to save penitent 
and believing sinners; and the sinner, on his part, professes to 
accept salvation on these terms. In this way The foundation of 
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God standeth sure, having this seal, Tne Lord knoweth them that 
are his; and Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity. If, therefore, through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the sinner affixes his seal to the Covenant 
already sealed of God, then the transaction is complete. Every 
time, therefore, the saved sinner uses either of the Sacraments 
he renews the Covenant on his part, because the use itself is 
another solemn, deliberate and public declaration that he con- 
tinues to accept the terms of the Covenant, and that he is 
earnestly striving by the aid of Divine grace to live a life of 
faith and penitence ; and also that it is his purpose to continue 
in this way until the end, faithful to the performance of the 
duties assumed, because he has found God faithful in making 
good all His promises. In the Sacraments, therefore, as seals, 
are set forth both the terms of salvation and our acceptance of 
them. 

2d. If the Sacraments are seals of the Covenant of Grace; 
and the elements the Divinely appointed symbols of the great 
truths contained in the Covenant, then the body and blood of 
Christ are present in the bread and wine neither as to identical 
substance, as the Romanists hold, for then they would cease to 
be symbols; nor in the local sense which seems to be implied 
in the words Jn Cum and Sub, for that view carries with 
it the ubiquity of our Lord’s glorified body, but the body and the 
blood of Christ are present representatively, that is Panis et 
vinum ex institutione Domini symbola sint, quibus ab ipso Dom- 
ino per ecclesiz ministerium vera corporis et sanguinis ejus com- 
municatio, non in periturum ventris cibum sed in eterne vite 
alimoniam exhibeatur. For the elements, as symbols, are res 
Sancte . ... res significatas exhibentes, testimonium rei 
geste prebentes, res tam arduas representantes, et mirabili 
quadam rerum significatarum analogia clarissimam mysteriis 
istis lucem afferentes. Ad hee auxilium opemque ipsi sup- 
peditant fidei, ac jurisjurandi denique vice initiatum capiti 
Christi et ecclesiz adstringunt. Niem. pp. 120-121. 
According to this view, therefore, the bread and the wine are 
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symbols Divinely appointed to represent Christ’s body as broken 
and His blood as shed,—of His death in satisfaction of the 
sentence pronounced on the first Adam. 

3d. If the Sacraments are seals, then their efficacy is the 
efficacy of a means to an end; and they are efficacious to be- 
lievers as a means of grace by the power and presence of the 
Holy Ghost,—efficient not because of the body of Christ 
present in the symbols either as to substance or locally, but on 
account of that faith which, as intelligent perceives in the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, set forth in Sacramental emblems, a 
satisfaction to Divine justice for sin; and as trustful appropri- 
ates to itself the promises made to those who rely wholly and 
only on the work of Christ as the ground of their acceptance 
with God. 








IV. 
UNITY BY CATASTROPHE. 
REV. W. E. KREBS, 


“Tuat they all may be one,” is a petition in the high-priestly 
prayer of our Saviour. Whom does he mean by “‘they,’’ and 
what by “one?” 

It is usual to speak of the unity of the church. Christ prays 
for the unity of his followers. “ Not for these only do I pray, 
but for them also that believe on me through their word.” This 
distinction is to be observed. By the church is meant the 
mystical body of Christ, composed of all those who have been 
“called out ” (ecclesia) of the human race and ehgrafted into 
Him by the Holy Spirit through the sacrament of Baptism. 
‘“* Head over all things to the church, which is his body.” “ Ye 
are the body of Christ, and severally members thereof.” 
‘‘In one Spirit were we all baptized into one body.” This 
body is necessarily one, has never been, and never can be, di- 
vided. There is, therefore, no room for praying for its unity. 

Existing, however, as a society among men, the church will 
have its external human organization; but for unity even in 
this direction the Saviour does not directly pray. Men may 
have unity without one and the same form of government, and 
they may have one form of government without unity. The 
human race is one, though it exists under different organiza- 
tions, or human governments, in different lands. So the 
church, which is one, has its various forms of external govern- 
ment. External government is necessary both for church and 
State, only because of the in-coming of sin. Had sin not en- 
tered in, the human race and the church would have been iden- 
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tical; in which case there would be no room for any sort of 
external government whatsoever—all government woald be in- 
ternal and necessary. Such a thing as a monarchy or a papacy 
—any sort of vicegerency of God on earth—could never have 
sprung up. In the fallen state of mankind, if the Saviour, in 
praying that His followers might be oné, mainly meant that 
they might live under one form of government, how easily 
could he have ordained it, and how gladly would they have sub- 
mitted ! 

So, too, a nation may be one in its form of government, and 
its citizens be very much divided. Unity is found in that State 
only where there is a common apprehension by its people of the 
truth in all directions. Agreeing but in form of government, 
they may break out on other points in violent revolutions. 
The Confederate States of America were organized exactly 
according to the pattern of the United States. It is for the 
citizens of the great spiritual Commonwealth that Jesus prays 
that they may all be one. In fact, the word “ church” is used 
but twice in the Gospels, and in one of these passages it is 
synonymous with “congregation.” The other is, “On this 
rock I will build my church,” the only instance, according to 
the record, of Christ’s uttering the word. Instead, he speaks 
of those that love Him, obey Him, follow Him, believe in His 
holy name. 

Thus already we come to see what the Divine Petitioner 
means by “one.” He tells us Himself: ‘As we are one.” 
How are the Father and the Son one? Certainly, in essence. 
The followers of Christ are one in essence, or they would not be 
followers. How, then, can the Saviour pray for that which already 
exists? If He prays for their unity in this sense at all, it 
must be merely that it may be developed until it reaches the 
perfection of divine unity. ‘I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one.” Nevertheless, in addition to 
this substantial unity of the Father and the Son, there is an- 
other important sense, which may be regarded as the result of 
the former, in which they are one. They are one in deed, in 
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word, and in will, “I do always the things that are pleasing 
to the Father. Whatsoever things the Father doeth, these the 
Son also doeth in like manner. The words that I say unto you 
I speak not from myself, but the Father abiding in me doeth 
his works. I came not to do mine own will, but the will of 
Him that sent me.” “If I do the works of my Father, 
though ye believe not me, believe the works; that ye may 
know and understand that the Father is in me, and I in the 
Father.” In the same respects must believers be one. “ One 
as we are.” For this the Saviour prays. Accordingly, the re- 
quirement of Scripture is, “Be of the same mind one with 
another according to Christ Jesus, that with one accord ye may 
with one mouth glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. All speak the same thing and let there be no divisions 
among you, but be ye perfected together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment.” 

Does this unity now exist among believers? Are Greek 
Catholics, Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Baptists, of one mind in doctrine? Do 
they worship God with one mouth? Do they all speak the 
same thing? We can almost hear the Apostle Paul from the 
spirit-world repeat to the church to-day the words he once 
wrote to the Corinthians, “I hear that there are contentions 
among you. I mean that each one of you saith, I acknowledge 
Patriarchs, I Bishops, I am of Peter, I of Knox, I of Luther, 
I of Wesley. And there is among you jealousy and strife.” 

Ought these things so to be? Plain as the answer to this 
question must be, there are yet some who undertake to apolo-_ 
gize for this state of division in Christendom. They say it is 
natural and desirable to have diversity in unity. And so it is, 
if it is diversity of a normal kind. There is distinction in 
the unity of the Godhead; but such distinction as exhibits it- 
self in the Father loving the Son, and in the Son doing in like 
manner what things soever he seeth the Father do. Is this the 
character of the diversity that prevails among believers, when 
they pride themselves each in his own Denomination; when 
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some sprinkle and others immerse; when some masticate the 
body of Christ and others “do this” only as a reminder of 
Him ; when some prescribe and others despise written forms of 
worship ; when, in general, some believe and practice one thing 
and others the direct opposite? A tree is beautiful in the di- 
versity of its parts; so also is the human body in the diversity 
of its members, But of a very different description is the di- 
versity existing among members of the church, when the hand 
wants to be where the foot is, and the eye does not regard the 
ear as any part of the bod y, and the body and the feet have no 
particular care for one another. The diversities of ministra- 
tions and the diversities of workings are all beautiful enough, 
but where is the beauty in the abnormal diversities of Denom- 
inations overlapping, contending with, and unchurching each 
other ? ° 

Moreover, there are those who claim that divisions among 
the members are a benefit to the church, as political parties 
among the citizens are a benefit to the State. They restrain 
from excesses and stimulate to healthful rivalry. This claim 
is only making the best of a bad state of affairs, which, no 
doubt, it is wise under the circumstances to do. But if division 
into parties were necessary to keep Christians in moderation 
and activity, Christ would not have prayed for their oneness, 
nor Paul have called upon them to maintain the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. The people of God should, there- 
fore, never flatter themselves that schism is anything else than 
an evil. And it is a hopeful sign of the times that so many 
are praying and planning that all who name the name of 
Christ may see eye to eye, feel heart with heart, and act hand 
in hand. How is this desirable result to be brought about? 

Can it be accomplished by ecclesiastical negotiation? There 
is certainly no good reason why all the Presbyterian bodies 
should not in that way fuse together, and all the Baptist, and 
all the Methodist, and all the Lutheran, and the Episcopal 
perhaps with the Greek and Moravian—for some of them are 
kept apart by very slight differences,— but what would be the 
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result? Each Denomination would be prouder than ever and 
stronger to battle for its own peculiarities, and unity would be 
apt to be further off than before. 

Some Denominations are eager for union, provided others 
come and unite with them. It is not easy for men to give up 
their views and customs, long held and practiced, and perhaps 
handed down through many generations. If it is true that a 
man convinced against his will remains of the same opinion 
still, it is also true that a patched-up platform, made up of 
planks on which all can stand, and omitting those to which 
any one objects, is no bond of union at all. Such an artificia 
blending of all denominations would be productive of no good» 
for Christians would differ as much as ever in their apprehen- 
sion of the truth. The coming together in the apprehension of 
the truth is the only real, abiding, and desirable union. 

So that, after all, the great question that confronts the Chris- 
tian world is, What is truth? Truth is truth, and it must be 
somewhere among men, or the gates of hades have prevailed 
against the church. It is possible for truth to exist surrounded 
and mixed with error, but that cannot be its normal nor its 
eternal condition. The beautiful and the good cannot be fully 
realized so long as their fair and inseparable companion is thus 
held in fetters. The truth as it is in Jesus has apprehended 
all Christians, but Christians have not yet apprehended the 
truth. This is evident from the different views that obtain 
among them. When opposing opinions are held on any point 
of doctrine or practice, both cannot be right; one party or the 
other must be in the wrong. It will not do simply.to agree to 
ignore these differences and form an external union, while 
these differences are still all the time secretly cherished. What 
is needed is, that every man, who entertains the false, change 
his mind and embrace the true. But how is the false to be 
known and eliminated, and only the true be held? Every one 
is wedded to his own peculiar form of belief. We know of but 
one way, and that is by God Himself—the way of catastrophe, 
Has not God made use of this way in the past? 
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A fearful instance was the deluge in the days of Noah. The 
purpose of God in this case was to rid the earth of the corrup- 
tion that was in it, and offer the race another start. The wick- 
edness of man was great, and every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. In vain did 
divine mercy strive to bring men to.repentance. Noah, by 
building the ark in their presence—perhaps even by their aid 
—was unto them a preacher of righteousness for the space of 
one hundred and twenty years. Had they repented in the 
mean time and turned from their evil ways, as later the Nine- 
vites did at the preaching of Jonah to the salvation of their 
city, perhaps there would have been no flood, and the ark would 
not have been finished. But, persevering in their unholp 
thoughts and wicked ways, they were overtaken by a dreadful 
catastrophe, brought about directly by the hand of God. All 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up, the windows 
of heaven were opened, and every man but eight, and every 
beast, and creeping thing, and fowl of the air, was destroyed 
from the face of the ground. 

This by flood. By fire, God accomplished: his purpose 
upon the wicked cities of the Plain; by the sword, upon the 
iniquitous inhabitants of Canaan. 

The destruction of Jerusalem was another instance of catas- 
trophe, wonderful to contemplate. The prejudices of Christian 
Denominations for their own peculiar practices and doctrines 
are not stronger than were those of the Jews for theirs. At- 
tachment to Moses and the law was in their blood. But the 
time came when the shadow had to be displaced by the sub- 
stance, Judaism to be advanced into Christianity. Christ and 
His apostles proclaimed the new Way; but no man having 
tasted old wine straightway desireth new, for he saith the old is 
better. The Jewish nation, as a whole, clung to the old, not- 
withstanding the appearance among them of no less a person- 
age than the Son of God Himself in human form. What was 
to be done? The fulfilment of prophecy, the holy life of Jesus, 
His supernatural birth, His powerful resurrection, His glorious 
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ascension, His divine teachings, His wonderful miracles, were 
all in vain. How were their prejudices to be overcome, and 
their attachment to the temple and to its sacrifices broken? 
By a dreadful overthrow—the destruction of their city and 
sanctuary, the centre of their faith and hope, with all its 
attendant horrors, Thep was there great tribulation, such as 
* had not been from the beginning of the world until then; no, 
nor ever shall be. Thousands of them were forced by the logic 
of events to forsake the faith of their fathers and fall in with 
the new Way proclaimed by the apostles. And although there 
are to-day about eight millions of Jews in the world, yet are 
they merely a “remnant” and living witnesses, by their pres- 
ent dispersion and persecution, of the great catastrophe. 
Profane history, too, all along its course, exhibits the work- 
ing of this principle of divine sovereignty. Yea, it looks as 
if all things, celestial as well as terrestrial, must submit to its 
power. Does not the science of Geology teach that the earth 
itself has, in the millions of years of its existence, passed 
through great changes, having its long periods of repose, each 
with its own peculiar form of inorganic or organic being, and 
separated from each other by mighty throes of nature, which 
completely overturned the old, and introduced a new order of 
things? And from analogy may we not think the same 
thoughts of other planets and other worlds? The question is 
often discussed, whether they are inhabited by intelligent 
beings. Suppose intelligent beings in some part of the uni- 
verse discussing this question with respect to our own earth. 
The answer would plainly depend upon the period of time. 
Six thousand years ago it would have been No; now, it would 
be Yes; and again in some thousand years, when it and the 
works therein shall have been burned up (not annihilated), the 
answer will be No. May not the innumerable worlds revolving 
in space be some in one of these three periods of a similar 
experience, and others in another? They too then have their 
catastrophes. 
So in like manner catastrophe, in some form or other, causes 
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the epochs, great or small, by which the course of history is 
turned from one channel or direction into another. Our own 
country, with a past of but little over a century, has felt the 
power of this law. It was by a perilous war that it first 
sprang into existence. But the late civil strife furnishes per- 
haps the most striking instance of catastrophe for moral ends 
in moder times. For moral ends we say; for pre-eminent 
among the results of that great clash of arms stands forth the 
abolition of slavery. This was an institution wonderfully 
bound up with the Southern heart, defended at first by the 
logic of statesman and theologian, and at last by the sword of 
the soldier. But allin vain. It was the divine purpose that 
the institution should be abolished. By what a dread catas« 
trophe this end was accomplished, let the lives that were sacri- 
ficed, the homes that were broken up, the money that was 
spent, be the fearful witnesses. Up to the very eve of the sur- 
render at Appomattox, the newspapers of the South were san- 
guine and defiant; but when the sword of Lee was handed to 
Grant their hopes were suddenly dashed to the ground, and by 
the logic of events they were at once convinced that slavery 
after all is neither defensible nor desirable. 

The church as well has had an experience in this respect alto- 
gether similar. It was born of persecution. The blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the church. The sword, the gibbet, 
the dungeon, wild beast, and fire, used for its extirpation, were 
means of its purification and spread. Relieved from these out- 
side dangers, its existence was jeopardized by no less a danger 
from within—its own corruption. Then came with violence 
the reformation of the sixteenth century. To correct the evil 
in the “head and members” peacefully, in vain was council 
after council called, in vain did reformer after reformer rise. 
Luther himself thought to do it quietly; but the break had to 
come, Subjects-of the same kingdom had to rise against each 
other, the sword of princes had to be drawn, blood had to 
freely flow. Think of the calamities of the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany, the terrors of Queen Mary’s reign in Eng- 
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land, the sufferings of the Netherlanders under General Alva, 
the persecutions of the Huguenots in France and the cruelties 
of the Inquisition in Spain and Italy. By a catastrophe so 
violent did the church stand forth in its Protestant form. The 
reaction was healthful to the church even in its Roman form, 
inasmuch as being shorn of some of its abuses, it is in a better 
condition since the council of Trent than before. ; 

Without calling up other examples, it is to be noticed that 
the remedy is in a prominent particular suited to the disease. 
One of the greatest obstacles in the way of Christians’ seeing 
eye to eye is prejudice, It is the fashion nowadays to ask the 
question, Why am I a Presbyterian, a Lutheran, an Episcopa- 
lian, a Baptist, a Roman Catholic, a Heathen? In each case, 
notwithstanding the different labored replies, the true answer, 
with respect to ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, is, Be- 
cause I was so born. Had I been born a Mohammedan, I could 
give unanswerable reasons of the superiority of Islamism to 
Christianity. Had I been born in the bosom of the papal 
church, I would accept the consecrated wafer as the veritable 
body and soul and divinity of our Lord; an Episcopalian, I 
would consider only those legitimate members of the church 
upon whose heads have been laid the hands of a bishop of a 
visible apostolic succession; a Baptist, only those who have 
been wholly immersed in water. If I differ from my neighbor 
in doctrine and practice, and be in the wrong, and must there- 
fore make a change, I am so biased by my antecedents and en- 
vironments, that no argument nor external compromise will di- 
vest me of error and induce me to join with him in hearty com- 
munion. If he be in the wrong, the difficulty will be on his 
side. What is to decide between us? What but some divine 
interposition in the way of catastrophe, by which all that is 
dross or mere matter of tradition, in him or me, or in both, will 
be as chaff before the driving wind. There is no gun so potent 
as catastrophe to shatter the walls of prejudice. 

Take, for example, the doctrines of election and of man’s 
free agency. Hither the one is true and the other false, or each 
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has an element of the truth with a mixture of error. Now, in 
any of these contingencies, some external irresistible force is 
required to eliminate the false and establish the true. In a 
wave of brotherly love, two preachers—one a Calvinist, the 
other an Arminian—united in one congregation, merely com- 
promising their differences. All things went on merrily until 
one day the former preached on the sovereignty of God, and 
denounced those who rob Him of that divine prerogative by 
ascribing man’s salvation to his own will. The latter also 
preached a sermon on the goodness and mercy of God, de- 
nouncing the doctrine of divine decrees as a thing most horri- 
ble. So the compromise bubble burst, and again there was 
schism and sect. Such a divine interference is needed as to 
compel them to think and feel alike on this now perplexing 
question. So it must be between the Churchman and the 
Pietist. They, too, resolved to forget their differences and 
unite in one external body. All went smoothly enough until 
one day a sinner presented himself for admission. “ You 
must be baptized and confirmed,” said the one. “No,” said 
the other, “ not until you experience a change of heart.” And 
the contention was so sharp between them that they went 
asunder farther than they were before. If the one is right, 
the other needs a shaking up; if there is something of the 
false in each one, both need that divine concussion. An 
Episcopalian and a Presbyterian determined to form a union, 
and agreed to govern their church after the manner of apostolic 
times. ‘‘ We must have bishops, presbyters, and deacons,” said 
the one. “Not quite so fast,” said the other, “ for bishops and 
presbyters were one and the same.” If there is ever to be one 
form of government for the church on earth, what but a voice 
from heaven can bring it about? A liturgical and a free wor- 
shipper came to the conclusion that they ought not to adore the 
same God in a style so separate. Accordingly, they attended 
each other’s service for a while. At last whispered the one, 
“ Your service is rather dry and insipid.” “Just as yours is 
formal and lifeless,” retorted the other. And from that day 
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each one attended only his own place of worship.. Surely a 
mighty power must work them up before they can unite in the 
worship of the heavens. 

Again, it is to be remembered that catastrophe is the usual 
means of effecting changes or turns in history and forming 
epochs. Some denominations may legitimately boast of a right 
to exist because they have not sprung up in a night like mush- 
rooms, but are the product of a long line of events reaching 
back to even apostolic times. They are called historical 
branches of the church. And doubtless, as a general rule, it 
is not right for any one to leave the branch in which he was 
born, the church of his fathers, and go into another. A man 
ought to stay where Providence puts him until Providence 
removes him. Well, but in that case how will the chugghes 
ever come together? Must not each denomination be true to 
itself—true to its history? Has not each one a special work to 
do—a special element of the truth to develop? Just so. But 
when each has accomplished its mission, then history is ripe for 
a change or turn in its course, and this change is brought about 
by catastrophe. It is God’s way of dealing with men. But 
for sin, a more peaceful and gradual method would perhaps be 
natural. If man had not rebelled, the Son of God might still 
have become incarnate to quietly elevate his nature, but there 
would then have been no room for the violent catastrophe of 
the cross. The fearful invasions of barbarians brought to an 
end the old order of things in the world’s life, and introduced the 
marked characteristics of the medieval age. These, after years 
of preparation, were turned into the channel of the modern age 
by the revolutionizing power of printing, gunpowder, the mariner’s 
compass, and the discovery of America, by the Turkish cap- 
ture of Constantinople and the Reformation of the Christian 
Church. By catastrophe kingdom after kingdom has been de- 
stroyed and empire has marched from country to country. 
What but this divine method will likely be brought to bear to 
compel the people of God to see eye to eye in the apprehension 
of the truth, and thus break down the divisions that now mar 
the beauty and diminish the strength of Zion. 
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What form it will take, or of what nature it will be, or when 
it will appear, it is not so easy to reason. Will it be by 
war, “the war of the great day of God, the Almighty, in the 
place which is called in Hebrew ‘ Har-Magedon?’” Will it be 
“by the breath of the Lord’s mouth and by the manifestation 
of his coming?” Will it be “by famines and earthquakes 
in divers places, by great tribulation, such as has not been from 
the beginning of the world—by the darkening of sun and moon, 
the falling of stars and shaking of the powers of the hea- 
vens?” Will it be by the angel coming down out of 
heaven, laying hold of the dragon, the old serpent, which 
is the Devil and Satan, binding him for a thousand years— 
during which millenium, such as worshipped not the beast, 
neither his image, and received not his mark upon their 
forehead and upon their hand, and the souls of them that had 
been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus and for the word of 
God, shall live and reign with Christ? Or, will it be by fire, 
causing the heavens to pass away with a great noise, dissolving 
the elements with fervent heat and burning up the earth and 
the works that are therein? No one now can tell. 

Has then the church itself nothing to do in bringing about 
the unity of her members? Has she nothing to do but stand 
still, like Israel of old on the Red Sea shore, and see the salva- 
tion of God? Nothing, except in the way of preparation, 
Of the two factors of history, God and man, this is about all 
the latter can do in the great events that form its epochs. The 
children of Israel marched to the shore, but God divided the 
waters. As there were reformers before the Reformation, so 
there may be unifiers before the Unification. There is appar- 
ently no tendency to further division; that itself is a prepara- 
tion. So also is ceasing to apologize for the divided state of 
Christendom, as well as to discourage the church by creating 
false hopes of peace and making futile attempts at external 
union ; cultivating, in the mean time, the spirit of forbearance 
with those who differ in doctrine, form of worship, or govern- 
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ment; coming to an understanding with regard to the evangel- 
ization of new home and foreign fields; and praying for the 
millenial day of union, after the example of the Master, “ that 
they all may be one.” 


“ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 
They shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces.”” 


LittLestown, Pa. 

















V. 


SCIENCE VINDICATING REVELATION. * 
BY REV. SAMUEL Z. BEAM, A.M. 


“Nature and the Supernatural together constitute the one 
System of God.” Dr. Horace Bushnell, in his-work, written 
about forty years ago, undertook to prove the above quoted 
proposition, and, we think, he succeeded. In his book he gave 
expression to the opinion that at some future time Science 
would fall in with the teachings of Revelation, and that by 
their united testimony, men would be able to see that Nature 
and the Supernatural have their existence from the same divine 
source. , 

Reading his book now, in the light of the latest. develop- 
ments, in the sphere of Science, one feels almost like saying 
that he uttered a prophecy. 

His book was written at a time when scientists were floun- 
dering in a maze of theories, and indulging in a host of fancies 
concerning the hypothesis of evolution in the natural world, 
and ignoring or denying the existence of the Supernatural. As 
the Supernatural persisted in intruding on their minds, and in 
demanding a recognition by unwilling naturalists, the theory of 
‘‘ spontaneous generation ” was invented to account for the ex- 
istence of life, without the intervention of a personal intelligent 
Cause or Author. It is very clear, of course, that, if God is 
blotted out of existence, pure naturalism will have free play 


* The writer of this paper is indebted for some of his views to “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” by Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., F,G.S. Pub- 
lished by John B, Alden, New York, 1887. 
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and clear sailing, and intelligent beings will be delivered from 
the uncomfortable situation of accountability. And if it can 
be proven that life is spontaneously evolved from matter, 
through some inherent power, by which its molecules are 
brought into such peculiar juxtaposition, and mutual contact 
and motion, as to generate life, the necessity for an intelligent 
Creator will be obviated and removed, 

At the time of which we speak, Biology had not attained its 
position among the recognized branches of Science, nor demon- 
strated from the standpoint of Science, the now, generally ac- 
knowledged truth, that life is not inherent in matter or in any 
way derived from it, but is a power coming down from above, 
and exalting matter, by its touch, into vegetal and animal or- 
ganizations. This truth is, of course, not new, it was known 
and taught by the writers of the books of the Bible long ages 
ago, and was believed by Bible students as a fact; only it had 
not been demonstrated as a scientific fact; and hence scientists 
were unwilling to accept it until it could be proven by experi- 
ment in the sphere of Science. This age of Science needed new 
evidences, from its own standpoint, of religious truths, before it 
could, or would, accept the facts of revelation. Many regarded 
faith in an unseen world as a superstition, because it rested on 
the authority of the Bible, without Scientific proof. Thus, in 
order to satisfy this demand, new statements of Christian truth 
must be made and clothed in language adapted to the changed 
state of the world. In fact such restatements have been neces- 
sary many times in the past, and, doubtless, will be required in 
the future; for the theology of no age is perfectly adapted to 
the requirements of ages that follow. Revelation and religion 
are always the same. But human apprehension of them is 
constantly changing. Every advance in Scientific and secular 
knowledge demands a similar advance in the statement of re- 
ligious truth, if that truth is to be apprehended and appropriated 
in each succeeding age. But it is a mark of the inexhaustible 
truth of Revelation, that in every age, it has afforded material 
in abundance for such new statements, such as were needed for 
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the times. In the childhood of mankind the truth could rest in 
authority alone, but as man approaches his manhood, he de- 
mands evidence suited to the advanced position of mind. But 
it is equally true, that the deeper the human mind has pene- 
trated into the profound depths of divine Revelation, the more 
have men found its richness in yet undiscovered truths still 
deeper down. And even Science has now proven, that when- 
ever it discovers a new truth in its own field of research, it has 
been anticipated by the writers of the Bible, who make no pre- 
tensions to anything like scientific attainment. But on the 
contrary they wrote from divine inspiration. They wrote, not 
to teach Science, but religion; yet anything they incidentally 
say concerning nature, always turns out to be correct, when 
Science, after faithful and conscientious consideration, discovers 
the truth. The history of Geology, in its relation to the first 
chapters of Genesis, affords a complete illustration of this. 
After years of profound research among the rocks and strata of 
the earth, and the fossil remains preserved there for untold 
ages, geologists have discovered that Moses, after all, was 
right, and, therefore, his statements, made ages before Science 
was ever heard of, have been completely vindicated, by the 
very Science which was expected to refute them. 

And now, Biology, a comparatively new Science, has discov- 
ered, by actual experiment, tried over and over again, by the 
severest tests, that Life is not a spontaneous generation of mat- 
ter, produced by any play of its molecules upon one another. 
It has, therefore, dawned upon the minds of Scientists, that 
life is a substance higher than matter, and that there may be a 
sphere of existence above the mere life of nature, a world of 
Spirit, independent of matter, and far transcending anything 
yet discovered by Empiricism. It has been found by an ex- 
amination of protoplasm, that the embryo of all living beings, in 
its primitive stages, as far as experiment in such a delicate 
matter can determine, is precisely the same. The most acute 
observers have not been able to detect the slightest particle of 
difference. Chemically, in this first stage of existence, man, 
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and the animal, the insect and the vegetable are the same. 
Whatever difference there is, is invisible, and eludes the closest 
scrutiny. It is admitted, now, to consist in the kind of Life 
which animates it, and it can only be known by its results, 
This fact alone suggests the truth, that matter cannot be the 
basis of life, since, if it was, there is no indication in the mat- 
ter, of itself, to show why there should be different kinds of 
life, springing from a substance, which is chemically the same 
in all, 

The Scientists also inform us that the continuance of Life, 
in any order of organized beings, is conditioned on its power 
of adaptation to its environment, so that only in the degree 
that an organism corresponds with its surroundings can it be 
said to live: and, just in as far as it fails so to correspond, it 
is dead. Here again we find Science coming into harmony with 
the assertions of Moses, written more than three thousand 
years ago. See Genesis 1: 20-31, where every vegetable, 
animal, bird, insect, is “after its kind,” man following, to com- 
plete the whole series, and made a “living soul” by the in- 
breathing of the breath of God. The same truth underlies 
the statements of St. Paul, in 1 Cor. 15: 39, where he speaks 
of the different kinds of ‘ flesh” belonging to different kinds 
of organized beings. He evidently regarded the several kinds 
of flesh as determined by the life that animates them. And 
more than this, as far as we apprehend the teaching of the 
Bible, it assumes everywhere, that living beings must adapt 
themselves to their environment in order to live. 

But Scientists, basing their conclusions on the above-named 
facts which they have discovered, have now declared their 
ability to define Eternal Life. In performing this hitherto 
impossible scientific feat, they need only to imagine the natural 
law with which they are so familiar, to extend its influence 
over into eternity, and operate there in the same way that it 
does here in nature. If a life there can adapt itself and cor- 
respond with its eternal environment, it is easy to see, that by 
so doing, it can preserve itself eternally, and so it will become 
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an eternal Life. The definition of Eternal Life proposed by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is as follows: ‘ Perfect correspondence 
would be perfect Life. Were there no changes in the environ- 
ment but such as the organism had adapted changes to meet, 
and were it never to fail in the efficiency with which it met 
them, there would be eternal existence and eternal knowledge.”* 
This definition, whatever it may be worth, scientifically con- 
sidered, is only hypothetical, and does not ascend to the idea of 
the Supernatural or the Spiritual world at all. Professor 
Drummond, indeed, regards this scientific definition of Eternal 
Life, as essentially in agreement with the words of Christ, 
“ And this is eternal life, that they might know Thee, the true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.”{ Yet Mr. 
Spencer, according to Professor Drummond, nowhere intimates 
that he has discovered a spiritual nature in man, and “ religion 
was not even present to his mind” when he wrote his definition. 
His definition rests on a purely natural basis, and only sup- 
poses “eternal existence,” and “eternal knowledge,” as an 
unending extension of a natural order of being. Of course, 
such an organism would have an eternal existence and eternal 
knowledge. No one can deny that Mr. Spencer has hit on 
expressions, that, in some sense, agree with the words of Christ. 
Whether he would have made this discovery, through his in- 
vestigation in the study of Biology, if Christ had not given 
utterance to a grand truth long before, isa question. Still this 
discovery, from the standpoint of Science, of the possibility of 
eternal life, however far short of the Scripture notion of eter- 
nal life it may be, is an encouraging sign that Science is ad- 
vancing in the right direction; and, whether consciously or 
not, it is rendering homage to divine Revelation, and thus 
proving, after all, that it is a hand-maid to religion and not 
necessarily its enemy. For if evolution, once the bugbear of 
timid Christians, turns out in the end as a corrective of some 

* Quoted from Drummond's “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 


p. 156. 
7 St. John 17: 3. 
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of their own mistakes, and at the same time falls in with the 
true interpretation of divine Revelation, it is to be hailed and 
welcomed as a true friend. It shows that nature, rightly inter- 
preted, is not a contradiction to the Supernatural as revealed 
in Holy Scripture, but is only the lower side of the same sys- 
tem of God, and the more easily apprehended, because visible 
and tangible to the senses. Religion and Science are not 
aliens and enemies. The mysteries of nature, rightly inter- 
preted, do not and cannot nullify the teachings of the Bible, 
but in all cases they sanction and confirm them. 

The Christian Scientist, of which we have an illustrious 
example in Professor Drummond, having carefully and skill- 
fully brought to light and examined the secrets of nature, and 
found a Life, in organic connection with matter, which is yet 
transcendent to matter, cannot rest in this lower plane of 
nature, but seeing in it the effects or the phenomena of some 
invisible power, which controls all its movements, he turns his 
attention and inquiries to the consideration of that higher 
power. As a believer in the Supernatural, and in divine Rev- 
elation, he makes practical use of his new found facts in the 
field of Science, to aid him in making an unanswerable state- 
ment of his religious beliefs. In his studies of “the constitu- 
tion and course of nature” he discovers analogies, by the help 
of which he is able to illustrate and make clearer, to his own 
mind, the higher truths of the Supernatural. And then, hav- 
ing reached solid ground, on which his own feet can firmly 
stand, he takes advantage of his position, and seeks to raise 
others to the same high level. By conceiving Natural Law to 
operate in the Spiritual World, he makes out a strong case for 
the Bible doctrine of Regeneration, as well as for the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. As in nature nothing rises above its 
own level, only as some living power comes down from above, 
and lifts it up, so it is in the spiritual world. Man can only 
become spiritual, by the coming down of spiritual life from 
above, and raising him into its own higher sphere. 

Thus in the Incarnation, the Son of God descends into human 
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nature, assumes into His own person the law of human life, and 
so, elevates human nature into organic union with the divine 
nature. In this nature He completes the atonement, and so 
opens the way for individual men to become reconciled to God, 
by the entrance into them of the Holy Spirit, who lifts them 
up, and imparts to them the higher life of the Spiritual World. 
Evolution is the unfolding of the possibilities involved in 
nature, by laws indicative of Intelligence and Will, which direct 
and control the process. In this process, there is a gradually 
ascending scale of being developed, reaching up into the spir- 
itual world. And just as in the natural world, the preservation 
of life depends on the adaptation of organisms to their envir- 
onment, so in the Supernatural world, Spiritual beings must be 
adapted to their spiritual environment, which is God. And 
again, as in nature, in order to the continuation of life, and the 
elevation of the lower to the higher, there must be a reaching 
down from above, so finite spirits can only continue to live, by 
the entrance into them of life from above. This accords 
exactly with the wonderful words of Christ to the astonished 
ruler in Israel, when he said, “ Ye must be born from above,” 
or “Except a man be born from above he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” * This is otherwise expressed as being born of 
God ; and then again, ‘‘ He that hath the Son (of God) hath 
life.” The Son is God, come down and entered into hunianity 
in the Incarnation, and he that believes in Him has eternal 
life: he enters into correspondence with his environment, which 
is God, and so entering into God’s kingdom, he “knows the 
true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent,” and is thus made 
a possessor of eternal life. 

But there is a world-wide difference between this eternal 
life, and that defined by Mr. Herbert Spencer. There is, in- 
deed, all the difference between the two conceptions, that there 
is between dead matter and life, yea, more, between physical 
life and spirit. 

The fundamental mistake of the naturalist is found in his 

* St. John 3: 3. 
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assumption that matter is the “basis of life.” Finding that 
vegetable and animal life, in its organized forms, can only exist 
in connection with matter, he concludes that matter, therefore, 
is essential to the existence of all life. The vegetable, taken 
out of the earth whence it draws its nourishment, inevitably 
dies. The animal and man, both depend for nourishment upon 
the productions of the earth, and hence apart from matter, 
they must be deprived of life. Their bodies decay and mingle 
with the ground from which they came. Matter, therefore, is 
apparently the basis of all organized life, or being; and from 
this the naturalist reasons to the conclusion, that beyond, or 
independent of matter, there is nothing but empty space and 
death. In that case death ends all, and the wisest thing for 
man to do is to adapt himself to his environment, and live as 
long as he can, so as to make the most of the transient life 
he has. Matter may be eternal, and life may be eternal, if 
living beings are able to adapt themselves, and correspond with 
their eternal surroundings. But since, hitherto, no one has 
been known to accomplish this feat, the scientific definition of 
eternal life holds out precious little hope, for mortals in the 
struggle for existence, in which even the “fittest have surviv- 
ed” but a few short years, and thendied. But the fact is that 
the materialist confines his investigations to too narrow a sphere, 
ever to arrive at ultimate truth. He fastens his eyes on nature 
only, as it appears in its grosser forms of matter, which he can 
handle. The phenomena of mind, as he sees them, are, there- 
fore, only developments of matter. They result from the pecu- 
liar action of the molecules of the brain rubbing against each 
other, and thereby causing a thrill along the nervous cords, 
producing thoughts, or feelings, or willings, according as the thril] 
happens to be carried to one nerve centre or another! Any 
man who can seriously write such balderdash, and call it 
common sense, is not likely to rise from the contemplation of 
this beautiful world of nature, to the higher world of mind and 
spirit. 

The Biologist, does indeed, get a little beyond matter, in the 
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contemplation of life. But if he cannot find that life trans- 
cends all that he has experienced in nature, or that life, as 
such, is independent of matter, he is not far removed, after 
all, from empiricism or from positivism. Biologists, however, 
have happily discovered, that life is transcendental to matter, 
and that matter is a dead, inert thing, and can only be exalted 
into organic existence, by the entrance into it of the principle 
of life. But matter never generated life. Organized life uses 
it as a means for its own higher ends. Thus the great law of life, 
reaching down from above, lifts up matter to its own higher 
sphere, and when done with it, lets go its hold, and matter 
falls back again into its inorganic state. Science has also dis- 
covered that lower forms of life, in the natural world, never 
transcend their own order; but that the higher forms make use 
of the lower for their own purposes; each higher order stoops to 
those which are next below, and helps itself by its means; but 
in no case does the one below, rise by its own motion to a higher 
level. The scientist tells of a “law of continuity,” which he 
defines to be a sort of line running through all orders of organ- 
ized beings in nature, which determines nature, in all its diversi- 
fied phenomena, to be a unit or singlesystem. The same law 
which determines life in one sphere, determines it in another. 
Vegetable life and animal life follow the same law, and even 
organic matter would come under the same category if matter 
had any susceptibility for the operation of such law. From 
inorganic matter, the naturalist, or rather the biologist, ascends 
into the sphere of vitality, and then traces the law of continuity 
step by step from the lowest forms of life up to the highest, 
which he finds in man. In all orders of existence, exeept the 
inorganic, he finds this principle of life. It appears to be the 
same in all, only its phenomena are different, and its environ- 
ments are different, in each order in the ascending scale. What 
life is, he isunable to explain. All attempts to understand it 
have hitherto proved futile; nor can he tell whence it comes. 
A mysterious power it is, which descends into matter, and by 
its magic touch it makes a plant, an insect, an animal or a man 
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out of precisely the same material, the minutest chemical 
analysis of which, being incapable of revealing the slightest 
difference between the protoplasm of the vegetable, and that of 
the man. Why is this? He cannot tell. So far he has visi- 
ble, tangible facts; the causes lie out of sight. Life is the 
wonder-worker. This proves, however, that the statement made 
above is incorrect—that all life is the same. It cannot be the 
same, or else it could not construct different organisms out of 
the same material, as, for instance, the amoeba in one instance 
and a man in the other. But what the vital substance which 
works such miracles is, no one can tell. These wonderful phe- 
nomena are, after all, only the natural effects of law—so the 
biologist decides. Very well; but whence the law? That must 
be accounted for too; it must have an origin, and an origin 
capable of accounting for the infallible evidences of purpose 
and design, observed in the construction of every living organ- 
ism. The close study of all living animals, has revealed a wise 
adaptation of their organs to the purposes for which they were 
designed; and in every particular, both vegetable and animal, 
organisms are found perfectly adapted to their habits, mode of 
life and location on the earth. Surely this cannot be acci- 
dental. 

But in the study of man, the scientist comes in contact with 
a something which distinguishes him from all living organisms. 
In animals, especially the higher orders, he does indeed find a 
faint resemblance—but it is so faint that it cannot be accurately 
called the same thing. Instinct in the animal is always the 
same. No improvement has ever been known to appear in 
animal instinct, except among domesticated animals; and those 
which have been apparently improved, by their association with 
man, invariably return to their natural condition, when left for 
a generation or two, to themselves. The bears that slew the 
boys that mocked the prophet Elisha, twenty-seven hundred 
years ago, were just as intelligent, just as far advanced in men- 
tal culture, and just as ferocious, as those gladiatorial bears, 
which kill little dogs, in the fighting-pits, for the amusement of 
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their masters in this enlightened age. The dove that brought 
the olive-branch to Noah in the ark was no better or worse than 
the doves that fly in our streets. 

Physically, man is inferior to some of the animals, and is in 
many respects like them; but intellectually he is separated 
from them by an impassable gulf. He is their superior. They 
fear him and submit to his authority, however reluctantly in 
some cases. Say what you will, therefore, here is something in 
man infinitely above mere nature, and nature is his servant. 
Its very laws he makes subservient to his purposes. And be- 
sides, he is conscious of an inward inspiration, a soaring some- 
thing, that scorns the degrading thought that it is not superior 
to nature. Connected with nature indeed it is, through the 
physical organism, but it is conscious of an existence independ- 
ent of any material organization, and it looks to the super- 
natural as the source and goal of its existence. As life only 
begets life, so spirit only begets spirit. If we call the soul the 
seat of animal life in man, the medium of communication be- 
tween his higher and lower natures, the spirit may be defined 
as the immortal, vital energy, or force, or agent, which, wholly 
independent of matter for its own existence, yet has come down 
from its higher sphere, and taken its temporary abode in a cor- 
poreal organization, which is adapted to its present wants. 
When these wants are all met and supplied, or when the body 
ceases to be of any further use, the spirit takes its flight and 
leaves the body, “dead.” Here, the bodily organization did not 
come up from inorganic nature and attach itself to the spirit ; 
but the spirit descended and joined itself to matter, vitalizing 
it for a time with its own life. The supernatural joined itself 
with the natural, and the man thereby became a “ living soul.’” 
The living soul is the product of Spiritual energy ; even the 
natural man may be said to embody an incarnation of the super- 
natural; yet not so as thereby to be necessarily a spiritual man 
in the Scripture sense. What we are contending for here is, 
that man, the natural man, as far as his higher nature is con- 
cerned, is supernatural. His whole psychical, as well as his 
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pneumatical constitution, transcends the merely natural, in a 
way that declares him to be far superior to his material environ- 
ment. This cannot well or successfully be denied. But if this, 
be true, and if man is not the author of his own existence, 
which all admit, then the necessary corollary follows, that he is 
the product of a still higher spiritual energy, or of an intelli- 
gent spiritual Agent. That Agent is God—“ God is a Spirit.” 
In Him we have the very highest conceivable form of spiritual 
life, and in Him, therefore, we reach the climax in the ascend- 
ing scale of life, and the final cause and source of all exist- 
ence, whether spiritual or material, whether natural or super- 
natural. 

Matter is not, therefore, the basis of life—but spirit is. The 
real eternal substance of life, independent and self-existent, 
per se, is that infinite Spirit, Himself, who created all matter 
and generated all spirits. He is the “‘ Creator of our bodies 
and the Father of our spirits.” For the knowledge of this, we 
are, of course, dependent on Revelation. Science cannot rise 
so high; yet science can find, and happily has found, analogies 
in nature which, a revelation having been given, are strongly 
corroborative of its statements. And hence the scientist who 
is as familiar with the Bible as he is with science, cannot well 
avoid the conclusion that the two lines of testimony, when 
rightly interpreted, converge to a single point, and that, ulti- 
mately, they will perfectly harmonize, and together lead him up 
to God; and he will find that “nature and the supernatural to- 
gether constitute the one system of God.” Science and revela- 
tion, uniting their testimony in evidence, will abundantly prove 
that all the antagonisms, hitherto, were only the necessary con- 
sequence of misunderstanding on the side of the interpreters, 
and not inherent in the two sides of divine revelation. And 
according to the latest developments in the sphere of science, 
we are not very far from that happy consummation, when sci- 
entists and theologians will, no longer agree in asserting that 
science and religion have nothing in common, or consent to have 
those things divorced which God has joined together; and when 
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they will work hand in hand, harmoniously offering that homage, 
which they owe to that God who is the Author of them both. 

The controversy which has raged for two hundred years in 
scientific discussions, on the origin of life, has now been finally 
und forever settled. According to Professor Drummond, in 
his chapter on Biogenesis, “‘ A decided and authoritative con- 
clusion has now taken its place in science. Sv far as science 
can settle anything, this question is settled. The attempt to 
get the living out of the dead hasfailed. Spontaneous genera- 
tion had to be given up. And it is now recognized on every 
hand that life can only come from the touch of life.” He then 
quotes from other great scientists as follows: “ Huxley cate- 
gorically announces that the doctrine of Biogenesis or life only 
from life is victorious along the whole line at the present day.” 
“ And even while confessing that he wishes the evidence were 
the other way, Tyndall is compelled to say, ‘I affirm that no 
shred of trustworthy experimental testimony exists to prove 
that life in our day has ever appeared independently of ante- 
cedent life.” * 

With the settlement of this vexed question in science, Pro- 
fessor Drummond believes that he has discovered a scientific 
basis for the settlement of the more important question, con- 
cerning the origin of spiritual life. The opposing schools in 
this discussion are the naturalistic and the supernaturalistic, 
The first maintains that man can rise, by his own unaided efforts, 
to that spiritual elevation so necessary for man to attain, in 
order to enjoy communion with God; or if there is no God, to 
accomplish the end of his existence. The other school con- 
tends that no man can elevate himself to communion with God 
unless God comes down from above and lifts him up. He must 
be “born from above.” ‘That which is’ born of the flesh is 
flesh : and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” In other 
words, there must be a regeneration, a new creation in him, 
which can only be effected by the Spirit of God. 

In the language of Science, one school contended for “ spon- 

* Natural Law in the Spiritual World, pp. 60 and 61. 
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taneous generation,” while the others held that spiritual life 
can only come from antecedent spiritual life. The latter school 
derived its chief argument from revelation, which could only 
have weight with those who have faith in the Bible. The other 
were unwilling to accept this doctrine, unless it could be shown 
to be founded in the laws of nature. This, of course, could not 
be done. There was nothing in the constitution and course of 
nature, so far as explored, to indicate such supernatural influ- 
ence, as the case demanded ; and hence, in view of the silence 
of nature, its worshipers were unwilling to accept a doctrine 
professing to come from any higher source. But now, accord- 
ing to Professor Drummond’s account, an analogy has been 
discovered in nature, by which “Christianity in its most cen- 
tral position secures at length a support and basis in the laws 
of nature.” * According to this analogy if it holds good, it is 
impossible for man to pass over the fixed gulf which divides 
nature from the supernatural. ‘The passage from the natural 
world to the spiritual world is hermetically sealed on the 
natural side.” | We are not prepared to accept unreservedly 
the statement, that Christianity “secures a support and basis 
in the laws of nature.” This seems to be a little too strong. 
If we say that the analogy of nature affords a presumptive 
evidence of the probable truth of the Christian principle, with- 
out any evidence to the contrary, we have an argument that 
cannot be set aside, we think that would be amply sufficient for 
the purpose. And it would not make the supernatural depend 
on nature, as Dr. Drummond’s statement seems to do. With 
this understanding the argument seems to be altogether un- 
answerable. 

The analogy amounts to this: In nature life can only come 
from antecedent life. Nothing in nature can rise above its 
own sphere. The evolution of any order of nature is along its 
own lines. Matter cannot rise into the sphere of life until it 
is vitalized by life. No lower order of life can rise, by its own 
motion, into a higher order. On the lower side there is an 

* Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 62. t Ibid, p. 65. 
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eternal barrier. The higher can and does descend, and become 
incarnate, so to speak, in the lower, in order to lift it up to its 
own level. By the terms of the analogy, “This world of 
natural men is staked off from the spiritual world by barriers 
which have never yet been crossed from within. No organic 
change, no modification of environment, no mental energy, no 
moral effort, no evolution of character, no progress of civiliza- 
tion, can endow any single human soul with the attribute of 
spiritual life. The spiritual world is guarded from the world 
next in order beneath it by a law of Biogenesis—except a man 
be born again. . . . Except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” * 

This analogy seems to be very clear and forcible. It is 
capable of application, in a number of ways, to the doctrines 
taught in the Bible. At least two of the essential doctrines of 
Revelation are illustrated and sustained by it. And since the 
scientific facts upon which the analogy is founded have not 
been set aside by any evidence sufficient to disprove them, but, 
on the contrary, all the experiments made by the most accom- 
plished scientific investigators have afforded new, and in- 
creasing evidence to sustain them, we may be pretty well 
assured that the argument is unanswerable. 

With this argument to sustain us, it is difficult to see how 
any natural philosopher can refuse to accept the doctrine 
of the Incarnation of the Son of God, for lack of analogical 
evidence in his own chosen field of investigation. For nature, 
in fact, is so full of testimonies, that it appears strange that 
they have not been seen and acknowledged all along. The 
Incarnation has been denied on account of the inscrutable 
mystery it involves. Men who believed in a God, regarded it 
incredible and absurd, that He should descend into human na- 
ture and dwell among men, because they were unable to explain 
the mystery, or to find anything in nature, with which they 
were familiar, to correspond with it. But now all this is 
changed. Nature furnishes facts that do correspond with it. 

* Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 66. 
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And the facts, though indisputable, are nevertheless unex- 
plained and unexplainable mysteries. The mysterious sub- 
stance called life descends into matter and vitalizes it into 
living organisms. Why, then, should it be thought that the 
Author of life could not be born in human nature, so as to 
lift it up to union with His own life ? 

And again, we may we!l ask, if in nature all orders are 
guarded from the next beneath them, so that each is kept by a 
law of Biogenesis, in its own sphere until lifted up by the one 
above, why then is man expected to rise into the spiritual world 
by his own unaided powers? No; this analogy illustrates 
plainly enough that the Spiritual world must come down and 
lift him up. He must be born again by a power from above. 

From all this, and much more that might be added, it 
abundantly appears that Science is coming out on the side of 
Revelation. Nature it finds furnishing rich analogies for the 
doctrines of the Bible, sustaining them by unanswerable argu- 
ments, such as ought to convince the most skeptical minds, of 
the sublime truths of religion. Such arguments, indeed, are 
not necessary for those who accept revelation. They are per- 
fectly satisfied with the purely Scriptural basis for the doctrines 
of Incarnation, Atonement, Regeneration and everything else 
that concerns their future and eternal destiny. But now, that 
the scientific objections have been removed, by evidence fur- 
nished in the natural world, by the laws of Biogenesis, it is 
hoped that the analogy brought out by Prof. Drummond will 
not fail to do good, among scientists, who can only believe that 
in religion which has its counterpart in nature, or which seems 
to have a basis in the laws of nature. Consistency requires 
them to come out like honest men, and confess that what they 
have all along demanded, as the sine qua non of their believing 
in Revelation, has confronted them, just in that field of observa- 
tion, where they confidently expected not to find it, and in 
humble reverence accept that holy religion so gloriously vindi- 
cated by scientific demonstration. 














VI. 


AGNOSTICISM A STEP FORWARD. 


BY REV. A. A. PFANSTIEHL, 


PERHAPS never in the history of the world have there 
been more encouraging signs of the times in regard to belief in 
God than at present—in this day of Agnosticism, the theory 
now held by most of the opposers of our religion. There is 
very little theoretical atheism in the world to-day, however 
sadly true it is that there is much practical atheism. There is 
very much gained for the cause of truth, when, with the prac- 
tical there is not accompanied, or there lies not at its founda- 
tion, theoretical atheism. "Tis a fact that cannot be, and is 
not disputed, that among philosophers and writers and students 
there is very little bald atheism. By which is meant, there is 
not much avowed denial of God’s existence, or, in other words, 
belief that there is no God. The great error of the day is not 
Atheism, but it is Agnosticism. Few men are bold enough now 
to say: “There is no God.” Not many are ready to declare, 
—which they plainly imply, if they do not openly speak it, 
when they say there is no God—We believe there can be an 
effect without a cause. We believe that there can be a design 
without a designer. We believe that what we see around us 
came of itself and was not created. We believe that the laws of 
Nature established themselves. Or, clothed in scientific lan- 
guage, few are ready to accept this, what some one has face- 
tiously written as 

THE APOSTATE’S CREED. 


I believe in the chaotic Nebula, self-existent Evolver of 
Heaven and earth, and in the differentiation of its original 
16 241 
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homogeneous Mass, its first-begotten Product, which was self- 
formed into separate worlds; divided into land and water; 
self-organized into plants and animals ; reproduced in like spe- 
cies; further developed into higher orders; and finally refined, 
rationalized and perfected in Man. He descended from the 
Monkey, ascended to the Philosopher, and sitteth down in the 
rights and customs of Civilization, under the laws of a devel- 
oping Sociology. From thence he shall come again, by the 
disintegration of the culminated Heterogeneousness, back to 
the original Homogeneousness of Chaos.—I believe in the 
wholly impersonal Absolute, the wholly un-Catholic Church, 
the Disunion of the Saints, the survival of the fittest, the Per- 
sistence of Force, the Dispersion of the Body and in Death 
everlasting. 

The world is too far advanced for any one who claims any 
culture or intelligence to avow this. What men say is not 
there is no God, but, the present world and things which we see 
are allwe can know. We cannot know God. There may be a 
God, we deny not, but we can know nothing about Him, and 
- hence, all we have to do with, and concern ourselves with, is 
this present world. The great thing with us is to eat, drink 
and be as merry as we can, and thus make the most and best of 
this present world ; there is no use in worrying or caring about 
God or the future life, of which we know and can now know so 
little. In the language of Frederic Harrison others say: 
“ Humanity is the grandest object of reverence within the re- 
gion of the real and known; humanity with the world on which 
it rests as its base and environment.” 

Agnostics do not want you to call them atheists. They dis- 
claim any such title. Herbert Spencer, the leader of this 
school of thought, goes so far as to say: “ Amid the mysteries 
which become the more mysterious, the more they are thought 
about, there will remain the one absolute certainty that he is 
ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which 
all things proceed.” In this disclaimer we believe there is 
something cheerfully encouraging. For when it is admitted 
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that there may be, and doubtless is a God, call Him, if you 
please, in the above impersonal language, “An Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which ”’—not from whom, observe— all 
things proceed,” One who is the Cause of causes, we have a 
step in advance gained. Agnosticism in its tendency and 
probable result or outcome, is not as dangerous as Atheism. 
For ’tis true, as Carlyle remarked to Froude about it, “to ap- 
pearance the agnostic doctrines are like the finest flour, from 
which you might expect the most excellent bread; but when 
you come to feed on it, you find it is powdered glass, and you 
have been eating deadliest poison.” 

Think for a moment what will be likely to be the practical 
outcome of such doctrines. Will people long feed on “ deadliest 
poison?” The moment they find out that they are being de- 
ceived,—as they sooner or later invariably will,—when men 
tell them to eat, drink and be merry, to dress well, to go out 
into the parks and pleasure resorts on Sabbath instead of into 
close churches, when all the while their souls are sad and dis- 
quieted and they are sick and distressed, finding that by doing 
so their souls hunger and thirst for that which they cannot find 
in merely eating, drinking and being merry and going out into 
parks and in pursuit of worldly pleasures, all the while finding 
themselves in a spiritual famine—the moment they find that a 
mock is made of them in all this hue and cry against God and 
religion, which supported their fathers and mothers before 
them amid their distresses, they will soon tire of it, and not 
listen to it. No, no, our age is too far advanced to.expect that 
men will, without disgust and resentment, break their teeth in 
biting on and ruin their digestion in swallowing the “‘ powdered 
glass ” offered to them when their souls cry out for the living 
bread ; they will not long endure the solemn mockery of having 
scorpions offered to them when they cry for fish. Nay, men in 
this nineteenth century will not submit very long to be thus dealt 
with. The stones that are offered to them instead of the bread 
they cry for, will soon be hurled back at those that offend 
against their good nature in deceiving them. The scorpions 
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that are given them instead of the fish they crave, will soon be 
hurled back to thrust their fangs into the hardened hearts of 
those who have made a mock of them by offering these to 
them. 

But not only practically will Agnosticism have a happy 
result. Theoretically ‘tis a doctrine which to a thinking mind 
must have a desirable outcome. Let us see. 

Agnosticism does not deny the existence of God. It simply 
denies that we know anything positively about Him, and asserts 
that spiritual matters are beyond our ken. At least, divested of 
all its draperies, this is the gist of the matter. Now, here we have 
a step gained. In this way: If it is not denied that God ex- 
ists, then it is reasonable and natural to suppose that He would 
leave a record of Himself. “Tis easier to believe that He 
would do so than to believe that He would not. And hence we 
have an argument to persuade us that the Book which purports 
to be a record of His works and His purposes concerning man, 
is a Book divine. Here is a natural and reasonable expecta- 
tion; we confidently look for natural and reasonable expecta- 
tions to be realized. If our Bible meets in every particular, 
as it so blessedly does, every expectation in regard to a record 
of the true and living God, are we not perfectly warranted in 
accepting it as such a record? Is it credulity that leads us to 
do so? No, we but take the only reasonable, 1 had almost 
said, necessary step that follows our belief in God’s existence. 

But more than this. We have souls, we have spiritual 
natures. ur souls have special requirements, just as distinct 
and imperative as our bodies. These requirements are spiritual 
instruction, direction in obtaining knowledge of God and of 
salvation. Now are these requirements met by nature? by our 
friends? by anything on earth? No. They must be met by 
an objective revelation. There is a necessity, therefore, for an 
objective revelation, just such a revelation as we have in our 
Bible. Now the argument is this: Man needs, by virtue of his 
constitution and nature, an objective revelation. He believe, 
that God exists. There is a Book which purports to be, and 
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in every way gives evidences that it is, a fulfillment of this 
need; and it is a Book that we would look for if God exists, 
because it is reasonable to suppose that He would leave a 
record of Himself; is the Bible not then from God? is it not 
then a revelation God has given to man? 

But more. If the Scriptures are from God, then it follows 
that what it reveals is true. And its great revelation is a Saviour! 
Glorious revelation! Given, then, a belief in God, and given 
that man is consciously fallen, sinful, not able to save himself, 
what follows more easily, nay, more naturally than to believe that 
the Saviour spoken of in the Word the Lord has left to man in 
regard to his salvation, is the One in whom and through whom 
alone we must be saved? If we did not believe in God’s ex- 
istence, we would not be warranted in looking up or around for 
a Helper, a Saviour; but believing that there is an infinite, 
eternal God, from whom all things proceed, ’tis but natural to 
expect that He would help and save man. Looking then with 
this confident expectation upon the life, character, words» 
works, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, and 
finding, as we do so blessedly, that in Him all expectations in 
this regard are more than fulfilled, must we not conclude, at 
the very least, are we not warranted in believing, that He is 
the Saviour of the world, sent from God? 

And now, further, if Jesus is the Saviour then it follows that 
what He taught and promised is true; what He revealed is 
true. Heaven with its glory and blessedness then is a reality! 
The immortality of the soul is not only a probability, but it is 
established beyond the possibility of a doubt; and not only the 
fact that there is an immortality has been revealed, but also,— 
and this is the distinctive and blessed feature of Christ’s reve- 
lation of it,—what that immortality is is revealed, viz., that it 
is a life eternal at the right hand of the Father in heaven, a 
dwelling in a home prepared by the Saviour for the glorificd 
soul, a joyous meeting of friends eternally reunited in God, a 
glory unspeakable of the soul, a life of love eternal, a freedom 
from sin’s guilt and tyrannous power, a freedom from all pain 
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and sorrow, and death and tears. Aye, eye hath not seen, ear 
hath not heard, nor hath it ever entered into the heart of man 
so much as to conceive of the glory that shall be to the child of 
God in heaven. : 

Again, if these things are true, if God exists, and He has 
left a record of Himself, and that record is concerning a Saviour 
He has sent into the world, and that Saviour reveals an immor- 
tality of the soul, blessed and glorious, what dignity, what 
importance, what substantiality, what infinite possibilities this 
all gives to a human life! How it heightens our conceptions 
of life! Oh! what seriousness it attaches to it! It sets a 
high premium upon it! The doctrine of eat, drink and be 
merry, have a good time whenever and wherever you can get it, 
irrespective of religion and God, do not take a serious view of 
life, as if it were a round of pleasure admixed with sorrows, to 
end in an eternal sleep, is as unbecoming and suicidal as it is 
false and cruel in man before whom loom up in ever-increasing 
importance, grand, glorious and worthy possibilities of immortal 
souls. Tis sad to see how many human lives, which God 
designed for the accomplishment of great and glorious ends, 
are frittered away amid unavailing pursuits; souls that are 
capable of developing into the glory and likeness of God Him- 
self, lost amid the busy scramble for this world’s goods and 
pleasures that perish with the using ; souls capable of expanding 
throughout all eternity in love, and joy and peace, all shriv- 
elled up into nothing but crabbedness and disappointment, 
resulting from the enervating pursuits of the world’s baubles 
and phantoms. How unbecoming it is in a human being, in 
view of what is revealed concerning his soul's possibilities in 
eternity,—the development and attainment of which depend 
entirely upon how this life is lived,—to spend his time and 
powers and talents in butterfly-like flitting from flower to 
flower sipping the honey of worldly pleasure, and not heart and 
body entering upon pursuits that will worthily develop the 
soul. ‘Let each become all that he was created capable of 
being; expand, if possible, to his full growth; resisting all im- 
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ped..nents, casting off all foreign, especially all noxious, adhe- 
sions, and show himself at length in his own shape and stature, 
be these what they may.” No man truly becomes all he was 
created capable of being, unless he takes a serious view of life ; 
if he reads trashy novels, and spends his thought and time on 
things of sense and touch,—in short, leads a sordid life. But, 
thank God, life is becoming more and more of a serious matter 
in men’s minds. A human life is prized vastly much more now 
than ever before in the history of the world. “The race of life 
has truly become intense.” “ All forms of life, all methods of 
activity thrill with and challenge earnestness and persistency 
to-day.” Among Carlyle’s papers was found, after his death, 
a little poem in which he had written in his pessimistic strain : 


“What is Man? A foolish baby ; 
Vainly strives, and fights, and frets ; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing! 
One small grave is what he gets.” 


Among the papers of his wife was found an answer to this, 
in which occur these lines more true and expressive of the 
present day conception : 


“ And man ——Oh! hate not nor despise 
The fairest, lordliest work of God! 
Think not He made the good and wise 
Only to sleep beneath the sod.” 


Life is now all but universally considered to be infinitely more 
than a mere existence of pleasure, worry, work, rest, ease, 
health, sickness, comfort, sorrow, mixed in ever-varying pro- 
portions for a little while until death overtakes us and our 
friends gather to bury us beneath a mound of earth, and per- 
chance erect a perishable monument to perpetuate our memory 
a little longer than it would last without it. And is not this 
_the result of the fact that men are recognizing more and more 
that God is, however loathe they may be to accept of the Scrip- 
tures which tell us also what He is? Oh! what a foundation 
this statement or admission is; God is, He is, and therefore I 
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am. He is, and therefore I have His Word which teaches me 
how to live and how to die. He is, and therefore Jesus Christ 
is, He who is my Saviour. He is, and therefore heaven is, 
therefore eternal joy is. 

Have we not, then, reason to rejoice that atheism is giving 
way to agnosticism, which denies not, aye, in many quarters 
hesitates not to affirm that God is? Is it not a step forward? 











VII. 


THE SALOMON-A OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.* 


BY REV. MAURICE G. HANSEN, A.M. 


I. 

ALREADY in the middle of the sixteenth century, as may be 
learned from an old and rare engraving of the period, there 
stood in the archiepiscopal city of Utrecht, opposite the grand 
cathedral, and on the corner of a narrow lane called “ De 
Voesjes Steeg,” a house which, among the other houses in the 
vicinity, was distinguished by its superior size aud its stately 
appearance. The pre-eminence, however, which it had on these 
grounds, was as nothing compared to that which it attained 
when, a century later, it became the dwelling of one who by 
her residence in it gave it a renown which, had it been a mere 
log-cabin, would have drawn toward it the footsteps of the ex- 
alted of the earth as to a common centre of attraction. In 
that house a wonderfully endowed woman spent in study and 
meditation the days, and even the nights, of the summer of her 
life, and there she achieved those masterpieces of the brush, the 
needle and the tools of the sculptor and the engraver, in the 
production of which she sought rest from severe labors and 
found her only recreation. There, too, she received the visits 
from the eminent artists, poets, scientists, divines and savants 
who, from every part of her native land and from different 
countries of Europe, flocked thither to lay at her feet, the trib- 
ute of their admiration and praise. All civilized nations 

* Anna Maria Van Schurman, door Ds. G. D. J. Schotel, Predikant te 


Tilburg. Met portret en fac simile. ’s Hertogenbosch, Gebroeders Muller, 
1853, 8vo, p, 425. 
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united in ascribing to her the quality of true greatness. The 
Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia, the great-granddaughter of 
William I., named her “the wonder of her age.” When the 
twelve-year-old wife of William II., Augusta Maria of Eng- 
land, entered the Netherlands, a volume composed in honor of 
the talents and the virtues of this woman, was presented to 
- her. It was decorated with two portraits—the one, of this 
.woman; the other of the young princess. They had been 
placed side by side upon the same page, so that the princess, 
whenever she saw the other portrait, might thus instantly be 
reminded of the excellence of the person whom it represented, 
and might feel herself stimulated to emulation. 

When Prince Frederic Henry and Amelia Van Solms enter- 
tained their high-born guests, they showed them not only 
through their own courtly city of the Hague, the philosophical 
city of Leyden, and the powerful, wealthy, commercial city of 
Amsterdam, but they also took them to the honorable city of 
Utrecht, expressly to meet this woman. Christina, the Queen 
of Sweden, was wont to say that she had not seen anything so 
long as her eye had not rested on the features and form of this 
woman. The learned Bochart called her “the tenth muse,” 
“the unique Anna Maria Van Schurman.” A paper, giving 
an all too brief sketch of one who, even in her youth, was ac- 
complished beyond what any woman was before, or has been 
since ; who acquired vast stores of learning, before which the 
ripest scholars of the age stood amazed and abashed ; and who, 
during the last quarter of her life, stood in strange rela- 
tionship to one of the most remarkable mystics who ever arose 
within the church with the object of molding it upon his own 
standard of the nature of true Christianity, may be read with 
interest, even though the name of the subject of whom it treats 

is scarcely known at the present day. 

Frederic Van Schurman, a rich nobleman, resident at Ant- 
werp, was a member of a small congregation of Protestants, 
which for a long time had been permitted to remain exempt 
from the operation of the cruel decrees issued by Charles V. 
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against the Reformed. By his wife, Clara Van Lemens, of the 
noble house of Lumey, he had two children when the rumor of 
the approach of the dreaded Duke of Alva filled the city with 
great consternation. Many fled to England, Germany, France 
and even to Italy. Frederic Van Schurman resolved to stay. 
When, however, the persecution began to rage with a violence 
which the most timid did not anticipate, and at Brussels the 
heads of the Counts Egmont and Horne even fell under the 
axe of the executioner, he felt that he could no longer expose 
his family to the peril that threatened on all sides. Succeeding 
in his attempt to escape with his wife and ghildren from Ant- 
werp, the family dwelt as exiles in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Hamburg, and lastly in Cologne, where the husband and father 
died in 1593, the year of their arrival. 

In Neuss lived a noble family named Van Harf. The head 
of the family had been won over to the Reformed religion 
through the efforts of his wife, Lucy Slaun, who, in 1541, was 
a disciple of Bucer. Having been robbed of his possessions 
by the Spaniards, he, at an advanced age, fled to Cologne, 
where a congregation of refugees had secretly been formed. 
Van Schurman and Van Harf both joined it, and the two fam- 
ilies became very intimate. Frederic Van Schurman, the 
younger, fell in love with Eva Van Harf, and was married to 
her on November 5, 1602. Five years later, in the same 
month and on the same day of the month, was born to this 
couple the daughter, Anna Maria, whose fame before long was 
sounded from one end of Europe to the other. When she was 
scarcely one year of age a persecution arose, before which the 
family was compelled to flee to the castle of Drimborn, in 
Gulick. It was a considerable estate which, since 1582, had 
belonged to the Van Harfs, When established there the family 
were permitted to remain in peace and quietness, and the 
parents devoted all their time to the mental and moral training 
of Anna Maria, and of three sons, who were born during this 
residence. One of these sons was John Godschalk, who was 
destined to exert upon his sister an influence by which the . 
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whole course of her after life was diverted into an entirely dif- 
ferent channel. 

Anna Maria became impressed at a very early age by the 
religious instruction which was imparted to her. In those days 
the books which the parents who professed the Reformed re- 
ligion used exclusively in the religious training of their chil- 
dren, were the Bible, the Heidelberg Catechism and the story 
of the pitiable sufferings of the Martyrs from the earliest pe- 
riods. Already at three years of age the little girl was con- 
sciously converted. Later in life she was wont to relate of 
this time of infancy, how one day she accompanied the maid 
into the kitchen-garden to gather vegetables for the table. The 
child was playing on the bank of a tiny brook which flowed 
through the estate, and she was in the act of stooping to pluck 
a bright flower, when the maid suddenly said, “Come now, 
Anna, recite for me the answer to the first question of the cat- 
echism.” She obeyed, and as she uttered the words, “ that I 
am not my own, but belong unto my faithful Saviour, Jesus 
Christ,” she felt her spirit wholly pervaded with a sense of love 
to her Redeemer, which, instead of passing away, became more 
intense as she grew older, and filled her with a desire that she, 
too, might be counted worthy to bear witness, by the martyr’s 
death, to her devotion to Him who had given Himself for her. 
Although so young she was already able to read for herself the 
books that have been mentioned, and to give an intelligent ac- 
count of what she had read. , 

Secular instruction was given to the children by a resident 
teacher, whom the parents valued so highly that when the fam- 
ily removed to Utrecht, in 1615, they engaged him to accom- 
pany them. The little girl responded nobly to his best efforts, 
seconded by those of the father, who himself was by no means 
a mean scholar. She learned arithmetic almost by intuition. 
As soon as her childish hand could hold and guide a pen she 
acquired the art of writing, and in a short time produced spec- 
imens which compared favorably with those of celebrated ex- 
perts. She formed Roman characters so exquisite that they 
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excelled those which emanated from the presses of the Elze- 
virs and the Wetsteins. Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Ethiopic and 
Syriac letters she made so beautifully that entire pages of such 
writing were considered deserving of being imitated by en- 
gravers. Her penmanship in these different languages was so 
much prized that examples of it were eagerly sought for al- 
bums, were bought and sold at a high figure, were preserved in 
cabinets and museums, and secured for her the title which, to 
the younger Theodosius, was one on which he prided himself 
more than on that of emperor,—the caligraphist. In Leeu- 
warden is preserved a copy of L’oraison Dominicale, in the 
original, executed by her, the margin most elegantly decorated 
with floral designs in colors and gilt, 

An art, to eminence in which the ladies of the 17th century 
aspired, but which now is no longer practiced, or has been 
wholly lost, was that of cutting in paper, with a pen-knife, or 
scissors, fanciful designs, bouquets, portraits and even elaborate 
landscapes. The writer has seen a specimen of the last named, 
inserted in a box-like frame covered with glass, and thus care- 
fully preserved as a valued heirloom. In that age there were 
few homes in which there were not more or less such fragile 
ornaments from the fair fingers of mother or daughter. Anna 
Maria was scarcely six years old when she already excelled in 
this particular. Her works of art brought large prices. Her 
paper imitations of lace of the most complicated patterns were 
so exquisite that not seldom they were mistaken for real point 
d’Alencon. Even now there are extant in Leeuwarden two 
evidences of her astonishing skill in this respect. One of these 
is a group of the coats of arms of several noble families, her 
own on the father’s side among the number. Surrounding 
them, and gracefully winding between them, are festoons com- 
posed of various flowers of the natural size, in perfect propor- 
tion, and so delicately cut that even the petals are not wanting. 
The other presents to the view of the wondering beholder a col- 
lection, in miniature, of bushes and shrubbery, marvelously true 
to nature. 
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The removal to Utrecht occurred when the precocious child 
was eight years old. She was then of slender stature. Her 
pale face was lighted up by a pair of eyes which fairly sparkled 
with the fire of the intellect that burned behind them. She was of 
such studious habits that she constantly needed to be restrained, 
lest by too much application she should injure her health. At 
this time she laid aside what she herself called the child’s play of 
paper-cutting, and, devoting herself to the mimetic arts, took 
up the painter’s brush, the needle, and the tools of the sculptor, 
the lapidary and the engraver. In her pliant fingers her quick 
mind had obedient servants. Her success was so great that her 
name was enrolled as a member of the artists’ guild of Utrecht. 
Her paintings of fruit, flowers, birds and insects soon became 
celebrated, and her sketches in crayon and sepia were eagerly 
sought after for preservation in cabinets. Her productions, 
however, while greatly praised by the best painters of the time, 
did not seem to some to fulfill the expectations that had been 
formed in regard to them, although even those persons acknowl- 
' edged that if she could have devoted her whole time to the 
pursuit of this one branch of the fine arts, she no doubt would 
have attained the highest degree of proficiency in it. At an 
advanced ageshe handled the pencil only occasionally, and 
then as a relief and relaxation to her mind, too much strained 
by an intense application to her studies. On one such occasion 
she drew a fine likeness of Delabadie, underneath which she 
wrote : 

“ Voicy le vrai portrait 
De Jean de Labadie, 


Qui des premiers Chretiens, 
Nous rameine la vie.” 


In her eleventh year she acquired within three hours the art 
of embroidering on canvass and silk. From that day forward 
she produced, at various times, elegant specimens of this kind 
of graceful handiwork, either copied from nature, or in original 
designs, flowers, fruits and entire landscapes with all their 
varieties of mountains and rivers, trees and dwellings, rocks 
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and waterfalls. At about the same period she wrought won- 
ders in plaster, marble, ivory and hard woods. In the royal 
museum at Munich are preserved the likenesses of her father 
and of herself, carved, by her hand, in ivory, en medaillon. 
In Leeuwarden are two likenesses of herself cut in the wood of 
the palm tree. One of these is contained in a box of the same 
material, and represents her with her hair combed down over 
the forehead in the style of the lately-revived bang, and with 
curls hanging down on each side of her face. A wreath of 
flowers encircles her head, and admits the view of only a part 
of the veil which is fastened to her back-hair. Her neck is 
bare and is adorned with a necklace of pearls, and the low-cut 
dress is ornamented with superb lace. Experts pronounce this 
piece to be one of the finest objects of the Schurman collec- 
tion. 

She also displayed inimitable skill in cutting floral designs 
and monograms on vases and beakers. On one she engraved 
with a diamond point the question and answer : 


“ Hilaris cupis esse sodales ? 
“ Pallada cum Bacche sine bene jungis eris,’’ 


and presented it to the celebrated antiquarian Johannes Smith, 
who was then resident at Nymegen. To another drinking-cup 
of glass, which at present is in the possession of the family 
Van Maanen, considerable historical interest attaches. When 
the emperor Charles V. visited Utrecht, Viglius Van Zuichem 
was president of the Secret Council and Chancellor of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. At a banquet given in honor of 
the distinguished guest, the president offered this cup to the 
emperor, who took it and drank from it. Ever since it has 
been brought out at great state dinners, when it was presented 
to the guests in turn, each one, in drinking, slowly revolving 
the brim between his lips, so that they should not fail to come 
in contact with the spot on the edge once touched by those of 
the mighty sovereign. Atone such banquet Anna Maria was 
present. When the cup came to her she retained it. The 
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color of the glass is a deep brown. With a diamond she 
speedily cut on the smooth surface, in ornamental letters: 


“ Viglius Zuichemius, 
' Al ben ik duister, myn naam geeft luister.’”’* 


At an early age she gave indication of great musical talent. 
The rudiments of the art she mastered with much ease, and but 
little practice was needed for her to attain great proficiency upon 
several instruments. As she had been endowed with a very 
sweet voice, her singing, in which she accompanied herself with 
much skill, afforded a delightful entertainment to her friends. 
Ewald declares that she also excelled in dancing, but the state- 
ment is to be received with caution, in view of the fact that the 
discipline in the Van Schurman family, which was conducted 
upon the strictest pietistic principles, would scarcely have al- 
lowed the practice of so vain an amusement. 

When Anna Maria had grown to be a young lady, the influ- 
ence which she exerted upon her companions was very great. 
The daughters of the noblest houses sought her friendship and 
sought to gain distinction in at least one of the many accom- 
plishments in all of which she stood pre-eminent. The middle 
of the seventeenth century was characterized by strange efforts 
at the deification of women. Not only such men as Vondel, 
Cats, Marot and Lydius sang the praises of their heroines who 
not infrequently were mentioned by name, and whose physical 
charms and mental attainments they celebrated in smooth and 
elegant verse, but a host of poetic Don Quixotes besides, lifted 
their Dulcineas to the skies and made. the beauty-spots, the 
tresses, the shoes, the waist-ribbon of Chloé, Delia, Corinna 
and Rosalba the themes of their stilted effusions. Poems, of 
which Anna Maria was the subject, from the pens of the most 
gifted of her countrymen, and others, composed by French, 
Italian and German authors of repute, fluttered around her, 
numerous as snowflakes. Language seemed inadequate to give 
expression to the high opinion which her admirers entertained 


* Although my hue is dark, my name emits a spark. 
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in regard to her. In her own land they named her “another 
Pallas,” “the tenth Muse,” “the most perfect of all women,” 
“‘ the superlatively gifted one,” “ the ornament of her sex.” 


“Door ’t Noorden en het Zuid, het Oosten en het West, 
Klonk Anna’s loftrompet uit het Gemeenebest.” * 


The Germans called her “Schmuck der Welt,” “ Tugend 
Sonne,” “ Zeiten-Wunder,”’ “ Musen-Wonne,” “ Gottes-Schein,”” 
“ Gaben-Zelt.” 

“Ist irgendwo ein mann Der eine Schurmanninn sich gleich 
erweisen Kan?” 

A scholar of one city would write to his learned friend in 
another city, “the peerless Anna, the superb Schurman, the 
high-souled lady of Utrecht is now here.” When she visited 
Dordrecht it was said that “the waves of the Merwe, as it 
flowed by the city which it was aware contained for the time so 
great a treasure, proudly lifted their crests.” Indeed, whether 
at home or a guest elsewhere, she was constantly waited on by 
the great lights of the literary world, by eminent divines, and 
by princes who came to her to lay at her feet the tribute of 
their respect. Two or three instances of this kind are reserved 
until a statement, however insufficient, has been made concern- 
ing her amazing learning, after which they will be appreciated 
all the more. 

As a linguist this wonderful woman carried off the palm not 
only from those who could lay the best claim to the culture 
that distinguishes refined society, but even from the most 
learned men of her day, at home and abroad. The French 
language was indeed that of the Court, the salon and diplo- 
macy, still, a thorough knowledge of its structure and literature 
was rare in the Netherlands notwithstanding their contiguity 
to France. Anna Maria, however, possessed it. Having mas- 
tered the principles of the language when she was only seven 
years of age, she speedily made herself familiar with its vocab- 


*“ Forth from her native land, to earth’s remotest bounds, 
Fame’s clarion trump the praise of gifted Anna sounds.” 
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ulary, and thenceforth read with the greatest ease the most 
abstruse works composed in that tongue. She learned to speak 
the language with absolute purity, and her correspondence in 
it with Krénch savants was so clegant that Claude Saumaise 
gave it unstinted praise, and Balsac, held in high esteem as a 
writer of prose, declared that in French composition she sur- 
passed himself. ‘Je croiray,” he wrote, ‘‘encore estre trop 
honoré de ce temperament que j’ apporte A mon honneur. II 
y ade la gloire a estre si prés d’une si excellente personne, de 
quelque fagon qu’on y puisse estre, et dans une comparaison 
comme celle-la, le desavantage mesme est obligeant.” During 
her intimacy with Labalie she employed this language con- 
stantly. In 1631 she wrote a work on it. An anonymous 
translation of Honore d’ Urf’s romance “ Astrea,” which La- 
fontaine read and re-read even to his old age, and which Jean 
Jaques Rousseau greatly praised, was attributed to her. She 
disclaimed it, however, in a Latin poem. Besides her familiar- 
ity with the French language, she was able to converse fluently 
in German, English, Spanish and Italian, and to maintain an 
extensive correspondence in these several languages. 

In those days, much more so than at present, the educated 
woman applied herself to the study of Latin. Already when 
still a young child, Anna Maria, by correcting the errors which 
her brothers made in their Latin exercises, gave strong indica- 
tions of her aptitude for the acquisition of this tongue of the 
learned. Her father, who seems to have been a man very 
careful of the moral interests of his children, put her on her 
guard in reference to her selection from the Roman poets, 
lest her pure mind should be contaminated by the licentious 
sentiments with which some of their pages are stained. Hence 
she confined herself, among the poets, to Virgil whose works 
she never ceased to study. The prose works of Seneca, Cicero, 
the Plinii, Livius, Tacitus, Suetonius and Ammianus were read 
by her, and the productions of these master-minds among the 
ancients she thoroughly digested. Nextshe took up the writ- 
ings of the Latin Fathers. Their homilies, commentaries and 
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discussions engaged her attention even to the very last of her 
long life. She became so familiar with them that not only did 
she obtain a thorough acquaintance with the subjects about 
which each wrote, and with his peculiar manner of treating 
them, but she also held in her memory long passages, and even 
entire chapters, which she was never at a loss to adduce, and 
to repeat, in the original, in support of any points she happened 
to make in an argument. She spoke and wrote Latin with 
such ease and purity that she was regarded as surpassing in 
this respect even Heinsius, the learned Professor of botany at 
the University of Leyden. 

It was not long before she added to her knowledge of the 
Latin language that of the Greek. Her instructor in the lat- 
ter, as also in Hebrew, was the celebrated Voetius. He was a 
prominent scholastic, a severe Calvinist, an inveterate enemy of 
all Sabbath-breakers, a strong opponent of Remonstrants, 
Papists and Philosophers, an implacable foe, for their opinions’ 
sake, of Cocceius, Arminius, Des Cartes and Maresius. He 
was a great friend of Teellinck whom he named “a second, but 
a reformed, Thomas 4 Kempis,” of Brakel, the author of 
“ Reasonable Religion,” and of Amesius, who was the first to 
teach, in the Netherlands, the important subject of practical 
theology as distinguished from the merely speculative. Voetius 
had been a pastor, for twenty-seven years, in three several 
charges, when he was called te the chair of theology in Utrecht, 
which he occupied for forty-two years. His character has been 
summed up in the brief sentence that “he was zealous like 
Paul, impetuous like Peter and pious like John.” His resi- 
dence was not far from that of Anna Maria, who, in full agree- 
ment with his doctrinal views and his opinion concerning the 
essential nature of a true Christian life, held him in boundless 
honor and esteem. Although later in life, as will be seen, she 
became estranged from him, yet it must be admitted that at thig 
time she allowed him to acquire a dominant influence upon her 
in the development and the outworking of the piety the prin- 
ciples of which had early been instilled into her heart through 
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the conscientious and careful training given her by her godly 
parents. 

In the study of Greek Anna Maria quickly outstripped even 
this teacher. She carefully read the works of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Polybius and Plutarch. Homer's 
poems she committed to memory. Parts of the noblest Greek 
tragedies she translated into graceful Dutch verse. Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates furnished her valued mental pabulum, and 
the volumes of Plato and Aristotle, which she prized next to 
Holy Scripture, were her constant companions. The profound 
insight which she gained into the principles, the structure and 
the expressiveness of the language of ancient Greece made her 
an exceedingly successful interpreter of the New Testament. 
Her exegesis of difficult passages was so highly esteemed that 
learned divines did not consider it beneath them, even at an 
advanced age, to consult the young lady in regard to the true 
meaning of a text, in so far as that might be ascertained 
through a just conception of the significance of the language in 
which it is clothed. Together with the New Testament she 
read, in the original, the numerous Greek Fathers, and from 
their works accumulated in her wonderful mind such stores of 
wisdom that even Vossius, Budaeus and Scaliger were filled 
with an amazement which they could not find words to express. 
Only a few results of her Greek studies are now extant. She 
composed a Greek philological dictionary, arranged upon the 
plan of the Lexicon Philologicum of Matthias Martinus, and 
many notes on the Greek Classics and the New Testament 
were prepared by her. Among her commentaries on the Holy 
Volume was that on the Epistle to the Romans, of which John 
Frederic Mayer, a scholarly Lutheran pastor, and the super- 
visor over the Pommeranian congregations, became the pos- 
sessor. Letters in the Greek language, addressed by her to 
Machin, a learned English lady, to John Van Beverwyck, a 
scholarly physician of Dordrecht and her intimate friend, to 
the French savant Salmasius, and to Milesius, Archbishop of 
Ephesus, are still in existence. 
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Everard Van der Hooght, minister at Nieuwendam, founded 
a collegiate school for the purpose of affording cultured young 
women, like Juliana Morell, Louise Sarazin, Henriette Frisius 
and others, who desired to read the Old Testament in the origi- 
nal, the facility of studying Hebrew under the best scholars in 
that language. It is scarcely necessary to observe that since 
Anna Maria had made such extensive attainments in Greek 
theological literature, she was not content to remain ignorant 
‘of the tongue in which the Old Testament was first presented 
to mankind. Long before Van der Hooght established his school, 
she knew the Hebrew language as no Dutch woman ever ac- 
quired it, before or since, having gained- for herself, on the 
ground of her knowledge of it and cognate languages like the 
Arabic, the Syriac and the Chaldee, the title of D. S. L. (doctor 
of sacred literature). The Hebrew language especially she 
regarded with great affection, because it was to her “la langue 
saincte,” and to the thorough study of it she devoted much of 
her time. The estimate she placed upon it may be inferred 
from a remarkable opinion which she expressed in a letter to 
Gournay : “ Quand a ce que vous avez opinion que je m'amuse 
trop a l’étude des langues, je vous puis assurer que je n’y con- 
tribue que les heures de mon loisir, quelquefois aprés d’ assez 
longs intervalles; si seulement vous me permettez d’excepter la 
langue saincte, car outre quelle a pour sujet la parole de Dieu, 
qui doit estre le premier objet de nos pensées et qu’il n’y a point 
de version qui nous exprime si bien la naiveté et ’emphase de 
ces S. mystéres, elle a des proprietez et des ornemens qui ne 
peuvent estre egalez par toutes les élegances ni de la Grecque 
ni de la Latine. Ce que dit S. Hierome, ‘apprenous ces choses 
en terre, dont la science perseverera avecque nous jusque aux 
cieux,’ se peut fort bien appliquer a |’Hebreu, dont l’usage selon 
le sentiment de plusieurs scavans durera jusques dans l'autre 
vie.” Though going thus far in her admiration of the Hebrew, 
she could not adopt the opinions of Van der Hooght and his 
pupils, that a divine authority pertains to the vowel points; 
that God spoke in Hebrew to our first parents whom he had 
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created with a knowledge of it; that, as God had given to the 
world this language in its perfection, he had preserved it in its 
purity. She corresponded in Hebrew with Dorothea Moor, a 
learned English lady, and, in her country, with André Rivet. 
The latter was a professor of theology at Leyden, and since 
1632 was the tutor of Prince William, the son of Frederic 
Henry. In consequence of his relation to the family of the 
stadtholder, his residence was at the Hague. Just before his 
death, which oceurred at Breda in 1651, he directed his son to © 
present to Anna Maria Van Schurman, as a mark of his esteem 
for her, his copy of the Hebrew Bible without points. 

The Arabic works: which she studied were the ‘‘ Historia 
Arabica” of Ridericus Ximenes, the Arabic translations of 
Tabula Cebetis and of Pythagoras’ “ Aurea Carmina,” the 
“Compendium Historicum”’ of Warnerus and “ Locman’s Fa- 
bles.” She prepared annotations in Arabic on the Koran. 
Letters in that language were exchanged between herself and 
her devoted friend John Van Beverwyck, to whose daughter she 
presented a Greek Testament, inscribed by herself, which is 
still carefully preserved. 

With the aid of the “ Institutiones Turcicae” of Hierony- 
mus Megiserus, she acquired the Turkish language, and, after 
studying Syriac with the help of the “Gymnasium Syriacum ” 
of Crinesius, she could read with ease the Syriac version of the 
New Testament. The “Rudimenta Linguz Persicx,”’ pub- 
lished in 1639 by Louis de Dieu, drew her attention to the 
Persian language, and it was not long before she projected for 
her own use a grammar of that difficult form of speech. The 
Ethiopic language was next added to her already astounding 
Polyglot lore. In her knowledge of Ethiopic she far out- 
stripped even Scaliger. 

Between 1548 and 1667 the results of the studies in that 
language of a few scholars in Antwerp and Jena had been pub- 
lished, but their work was found to be unsatisfactory, especially 
the grammar annexed to the Ethiopic New Testament issued in 
the first-mentioned year, at Rome, by Marianus Victorius. In 
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1661 Job Ludolf printed a lexicon, which was considered supe- 
rior to any that had preceded it. When busy with it in 1647, 
he visited Anna Maria Van Schurman for the purpose of avail- 
ing himself of her knowledge of Oriental literature. She then 
showed him an Ethiopic grammar which she had projected for 
her own use. It was in two volumes, in elegant manuscript,— 
“de lectione” and “de nomine et verbo.” A romantic incident 
connected with this visit is to the effect that when the orientalist 
was prostrated at Utrecht with a severe illness, the learned lady 
hastened to the bedside of the man whom she honored for his 
attainments, and continued to show her sympathy with him in 
his affliction until the crisis of the disease was past. 

When it is remembered that Anna Maria acquired this vast 
linguistic lore before she was eighteen years of age, it will not 
seem surprising that her fame spread over the whole of Europe, 
and that in various languages it was remarked and written 
about her that she was a “ female Mithridates ;” that there was 
no nation whose language she could not speak; that there was 
no country where she might not be as much at home as its own 
people; that she equaled the best Christian divines in their 
knowledge of the Bible, the most learned Jew in that of the 
Talwud, the most intelligent Mahommetan in that of the Koran; 
that there was no woman of ancient or modern history whose 
name in respect to the splendor of her literary achievement 
could be repeated by the side of her own. 

The possession of a poetic spirit so profound and comprehen- 
sive that it can fully appreciate the priceless gems which poets 
of diverse countries and of different ages have contributed to 
the rich treasures of poetic literature, joined to the ability to 
express in fitting language the flights of airy fancy, the work- 
ings of the passions, and the’play of the various emotions by 
which the human heart is swayed, has its evidence, on the part 
of the one so endowed in the creation of similar works of excel- 
lence. Nor could this light that shone brightly in Anna Maria 
Van Schurman remain hidden as under a bushel. She held 
aloft a burning torch, kindled at the fires of the ancient authors, 
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with whose immortal works the scholars, scattered over Europe 
as a result of the capture of Constantinople by the Turks ten 
centuries before, enriched the world, and the flame was all 
the brighter for the force which it acquired when fed from such 
fuel as was furnished by Catsius, Grotius, Heinsius and Bar- 
laeus. The first-mentioned poet, ‘‘ Father Cats,” as the people 
affectionately named him whenever they spoke of him, was her 
earliest and best friend, and it was he who first drew attention 
to her uncommon talents. When she was fourteen years old, 
he addressed to her a letter of congratulation and of encourage- 
ment, the receipt of which from the pensionary of Holland was 
an honor which she duly acknowledged in a Latin poem of forty 
lines. It began with the following complimentary simile: 
“Ut cygnum resides perhibent intendere voces, 

Cum zephyri albentes attigit aura sinus ; 

Utque avis innumeros modulatur gutture cantus 

Mirans leta novum solis in orbe jubar; 

Sic tua torpentem laxavit Epistola venam 

Pectus ubi afflavit suada diserta meum.” 

The poet reciprocated by dedicating to her, in a separate 
poem, a volume of his collected works. It was said, after the 
death of his wife, that he sought Anna Maria’s hand in mar- 
riage. But he himself touchingly declared the groundlessness 
of this report in one of his verses: 

“ Myn lieve wederhelft is van my wech genomen, 
En in haar droevig graf 
Daer leg ick alle drift tot echte banden af.” * 

When he died, in 1671, the gifted lady, who then was within 
a few years of her departure, gave expression to her sincere 
grief at the loss of her friend, in an elegy of great merit. 

The death of the celebrated.Polyander was the occasion of 
her second Latin poem. It opens with the inquiry— 


‘Fortunate senex, quondam dum vita manebat 
Que sors non votis risit amica tuis?” 


* Ah me! to the cold tomb my spouse I must resign; 
Ne’er shall to wedded life my heart again incline. 
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The publication of Rivet’s arguments against Mariolatry was 
honored with the composition of her third poem in that language : 


“ Omnia sacrilegus tandem pervaserat error 
Et jam Roma potens terram miscebat Olympo.” 


After the three thus particularly alluded to, her Latin poems 
were numerous, upon various themes,—the deeds of heroes; the 
praise of scholars ; the poets of earier ages; the honor of apus- 
tles, prophets and martyrs; the glory of renowned contempo- 
raries. Many of her works in this tongue, which were collected 
in a volume and published under the title of “‘Opuscula,” were 
dedicated to distinguished individuals, such as Heinsius, Voe- 
tius, Beverwyck, Elizabeth, princess of Bohemia, Henriette, 
Queen of Charles I. of England, Anna, Queen of Louis XIII. 
of France, Richelieu and Queen Christina of Sweden. Special 
mention should be made of the Latin poem which she wrote in 
Commemoration of the founding of the University of Utrecht. 
This event of literary interest occurred on March 16, 1636. 
The civic dignitaries of the city and its chief citizens accom- 
panied the professors, at the head of whom was Bernardus 
Schotanus, the Rector Magnificus, in a grand procession to- 
ward the Cathedral, where Voetius preached a sermon from 
Luke ii. 46. The morning of that day broke lowering and 
gloomy, but just as the processsion started upon its way, the 
clouds broke, and through the rift the sun threw a bright 
ray upon the scene. From that moment until its setting it 
remained unobscured. This was regarded as a promise of pros- 
perity for the new institution of learning. Anna Maria seized 
upon the suggestion and elaborated it in her poem, which closed 
with the lines: 


“Salve, O spes populi, generis melioris origo, 
Cui sol institiz lumina prima dedit; 

Salvo iterum athonitis lux orta novissima seclis ; 
Ne sol justitiz vergat ad ima tibi.” 


Her French poems were regarded as models of glowing senti- 
ment and beautiful style. The marriage of Utricia Ogle, the 
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daughter of an English colonel, to a prominent citizen of 
Utrecht, created considerable excitement in the fashionable 
circles of the day. The young couple immediately set up their 
household in the city of the groom’s residence, and their arrival 
there was greeted by the poetasters in verses of considerable 
length and varying merit. Anna Maria contributed her share 
in a French poem, in which, whatever might be its literary 
excellence, she carried extravagant compliment beyond the 
extreme of flattery. This is surprising in view of the fact that 
afterward she did not admit the bride, who was of a gay dis- 
position and fond of vain amusements, to an intimate association 
with her. 

She composed and published many fine poems in her native 
language. The majority of these belong to the domain of 
sacred literature. In 1683 appeared the second edition of her 
versified translations of the French hymns which were used by 
the Labadists at their public worship in Wiewerd. With this 
edition was bound up her elaborate poem on “ Reflections con- 
cerning the future of Christ’s Kingdom.” It is a production of 
beautiful diction and full of rich religious thought. In 1732, 
long after her death, a volume of her poems was published at 
Groningen. It contained, among others, a long and masterly 
production, entitled “The Three First Chapters of Genesis 
Amplified,” and another of equal excellence on “ The Spiritual 
Marriage between Christ and Believers.” As many of the 
poems in this volume were composed when the talented 
authoress was still young, there is some ground for the rap- 
turous exclamation of a French writer : 


“Quel sera le midy de cest illustre dame, 
Dont l’orient ainsy tout l’univers inflame? 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES; OR, THE AMERICAN 
IDEA OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND ITS PRACTICAL EFFECTS 
WITH OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.. Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary at New York. 
Reprinted from the Papers of the American Historical Association, Vol. II., 
No. 4. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. Price, $1.50. 


This Manual of 160 large-sized pages should have a wide circu- 
lation. Especially should it be in the library of every minister of 
the gospel. It presents clearly and succinctly the American theory 
of Church and State, and makes this theory still better understood 
by comparing it with, and distinguishing it from. five other and dif- 
ferent theories that have prevailed in history. The fifth theory the 
writer enumerates is the infidel and red-republican theory of reli- 
gious freedom, which was tried in the first Revolution of France, 
and which is even now advocated by the “ Liberal League,” whose 
program was published in their organ, The Index, January 4, 1873, 
and by anarchists generally. 

It is a great mistake, as the author shows, to suppose that because 
our National Constitution guarantees religious freedom equally to 
all, when it says, “ Congress shal] make no Jaw respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
therefore ours is an infidel nation, or even that it is neutral in rela- 
tion to religion. For while the National Government can frame no 
law on the subject of religion, yet it does not forbid the State gov- 
ernments framing such laws, provided they do not prohibit religious 
freedom. The separate States have Jaws that recognize and protect 
Christianity, and the highest courts have decided that Christianit 
is a part of the common law in this country. The public and off- 
cial recognition of Christianity as the religion of the people of this 
nation, appears, in the religious oath administered in our courts of 
justice, in official acts of presidents, in the exemption of church 
property from taxation, in the appointment of chaplains, in pro- 
tecting the Christian theory of marriage, in Sunday laws, and in 
allowing the reading of the Bible, the singing of a hymn, and the 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer, or some other prayer, as = opening 
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exercises in our public schools, permitted at least and practiced in 
a majority of the schools of the country. 

Dr. Schaff very satisfactorily meets the charge of Political 
Atheism brought against our National Constitution by many good 
Christian people, and particularly by a “ National Association to 
secure certain religious amendments to the Constitution,” formed 
during our Civil War, on the ground that that document does not 
formally and explicitly recognize God, Christ, and the Bible. 

If our National Constitution is not substantially Christian in its 
general spirit, it would not render it so by inserting the name of 
Christ in its preamble; and if it is, then there is no need of stating 
it in so many words. 

The book gives the status on this subject of all the nations of 
Europe, and in the conclusion a number of valuable and important 
docaments, among which are decisions of supreme courts, etc. We 
know of no work in which so much information on this great sub- 
ject is gathered up in so brief a space. 

The subject is one of the greatest importance for the Church, the 
State, and for our American civilization. In one sense the question 
of Church and State in this country is settled, and as such we may 
study and uaoderstand it. In another sense it is still in process of 
settlement. There is not an absolute separation of the two in our 
system of government, but each is left free in its own sphere. As 
our civilization develops in history the number of points on which 
they come together will, undoubtedly, increase. What we need to 
watch with great care is, that this relative independence shall be 
maintained, so that neither shall encroach on the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the other. 

The hand and mind of a master workman are readily discernible 
in this Manual. Dr. Schaff stands facile princeps among American 
church-historians, and a peer among the greatest in all lands. We 
in the Reformed Church may be proud that he laid the foundations 
of his great success as a church-historian in our humble seminary, 
in which he taught, with a few brief interruptions, for twenty years, 
1843-1863. T. G. A. 


IS THERE SALVATION AFTER DEATH? A Treatise on the Gospel in the 
Intermediate State. By E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D., Lane Theological Semi- 
nary. Second Edition. A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, New York. 
1887. Price, $1.25. 

The question considered in this treatise is one of special interest 
at this time. In the discussion of it Dr. Morris has aimed “ to sup- 
ply such answers as the testimonies of Scripture, the witness of 
Christian symbolism, the evidences drawn from Christian theology, 
and the tests of religious experience may combine to furnish.” This 
he has endeavored to do in six distinct chapters, which. together 
with an index of topics and references, make up the contents of the 
volume. The first chapter is introductory, and in it the question is 
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stated. The remaining chapters treat in the order here given of the 
testimony of particular Scriptures, of the general testimony of 
Scripture, and of the witness, respectively, of Christian puibelion, 
of Christian theology, and of Christian experience. 

The conclusion arrived at in the discussion is that the question 
propounded in the title of the book must be answered in the nega- 
tive. The work throughout gives evidence of superior scholarship 
and presents much matter for serious consideration. Many of the 
arguments on which the conclusion is made to rest are, however, far 
from convincing. Much of the reasoning of the volume, indeed, 
strikes us as inconclusive, and, in some cases, we feel, it might be 
used with as much force against the views advocated as against 
those which it is sought to refute. 

The statement of the question in the introductory chapter is es- 
pecially vague and confusing. Moreover, the doctrinal position of 
those who differ from the author is by no means always correctly 
given. Thus, for instance, great injustice is done to Martensen by 
representing him as inclining to what is termed “ the spontaneous or 
evolutionary theory, affirming that (during the intermediate life) 
salvatory changes will occur chiefly through the action of forces in- 
herent in the soul itself.” No one, we are assured, who will care- 
fully study the treatise on Christian Dogmaticsof the eminent Dan- 
ish theologian and bishop, can fail to be convinced that his teaching 
as regards the point in question, is not at all correctly set forth. 
The views of others are also presented in a way that is calculated 
to mislead those who are not conversant with them. 

In the two chapters which are devoted to the consideration of the 
testimonies of the Scriptures, the arguments of opponents are by 
no means always fairly met and answered, and sometimes even the 
very point of their reasoning is entirely missed. The interpretations 
given of certain Scripture passages bearing on the question in dis- 
pute are also very unsatisfactory. This portion of the volume which 
ought to be the,strongest, in many respects, appears to us to be the 
weakest. 

In the chapter on the witness of Christian symbolism, the author 
clearly proves that “the dogma of a salvation after death, to be se- 
cured through the offering of Christ and the proclamation of the 
Gospel in His name to infants and imbecile persons, to the heathen 
nations, to all who have not adequately heard of the Redeemer in 
this life, is one which has gained recognition in no creed of Christen- 
dom, from the earliest ages down to our own time.”” We doubt, 
however, whether he is justified in the further assertion that “ to in- 
troduce this dogma into the accepted creeds of Christendom would 
require not ay a reconstruction of these creeds at many vital 
points, but in fact an abandonment or extensive modification of 
some of their most essential doctrines.” We fail also to be con- 
vinced by the arguments of the last two chapters that the dogma 
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opposed is “‘an opinion not merely erroneous and illusive in itself, 
but also deleterious whenever carried into practice.” On the con- 
trary, we think, there is reason for believing that the view that 
there may be actual salvation apart from an actual knowledge and 
appropriation of Christ and His benefits will in the end prove more 
detrimental to home evangelization and missionary zeal than at 
least some forms of the dogma so strenuously opposed. The truth 
we are inclined to think lies not entirely with either party to the 
controversy. Discussion, however, in the end will no doubt bring 
it to view, and lead to a real advance in eschatological doctrine. 

Notwithstanding the defects of the volume before us we would 
commend it to our readers as worthy of careful study, and as a help 
to the final solution of the question discussed in its pages. 


THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST in its Physical, Ethical and Official As- 
pects. The Sixth Series of the Canningham Lectures. By Alexander Bal- 
main Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Chureh_ College, Glasgow. Author of ‘“‘The Parabolic Teaching o' 
Christ,” “ Miraculous Element in the Gospel,’ ete., etc. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 
1887. Price, $2.50. , 

This is one of the most valuable of recent theological publica- 
tions, and it was very favorably received by scholars on its first ap- 
pearance. This second edition presents it in an improved form, and 
contains seven lectures which treat, respectively, of Christological 
Axioms, the Patristic Christology, the Lutheran and Reformed 
Christologies, the Modern Kenotic Theories, Modern Humanistic 
Theories of Christ’s Person, Christ the Subject of Temptation and 
Moral Development, and the Humiliation of Christ in its Official 
Aspects. In addition to these lectures the volume also contains an 
extended appendix, replete with valuable notes relating to the va- 
rious subjects discussed in the different lectures, together with an 
index of topics. 

All the lectures are written in a clear and vigorous style, and on 
every page give evidence of the thorough scholarship of their au- 
thor. The subjects considered are among the most important that 
have ever claimed the attention of man. Jn their treatment Dr. 
Bruce shows himself truly in sympathy with modern religious 
thought, while maintaining solidarity with all that ig best in the 
theology of the past. The work should find a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and it will amply repay careful study on the part of 
all who would attain clearer views concerning the person and work 
of the Redeemer. It gives just such information as every student 
of theology should possess, and gives it in a manner most suggestive 
and luminous. 
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ROMANISM AND THE REFORMATION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
PROPHECY. By H. Grattan Guinness, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Light for 
the Last Days,” “ The +, me End of the Age,” ete. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son,.714 Broadway. 1887. Price, $1.50. 

This volume is made up of eight lectures delivered by its author 
under the auspices of the Protestant Educational Institute, at Exe- 
ter Hall, in the spring of last year. The object of the work is to 
show “that the Bible gives no uncertain sound as to Romanism, and 
that those who will be guided by its teaching must shun an apostacy 
against which the sorest judgments are denounced.” The first two 
lectures treat of “The Daniel Foreview of Romanism,’ the third of 
“ Paul’s Foreview of Romanism,’”’ and the fourth of *“ John’s Fore- 
view of Romanism.” The fifth, sixth and seventh lectures are de- 
voted to the consideration of “ The Interpretation and Use of these 
Prophecies in Pre-Reformation Times,’’ “in Reformation Times,” 
and “in Pust-Reformation Times.” The concluding lecture treats 
of the “ Double Foreview of the Reformation.” All the lectures are 
written in a clear and attractive style, and are designed to show 
that the chief characteristics and events of Romanism and the Re- 
formation are plainly foretold in the prophecies of the Old and the 
New Testament, and that in the Papacy we have the veritable Man 
of Sin, the Anti-Christ. As we cannot accept the author’s theory 
of prophecy, we cannot accept his interpretation of the various pro- 

hecies to which he calls attention and which he seeks to untold. 

he book will be found interesting reading of its kind, but of no 
real value, though it must be confessed the author makes some 
striking points. 

THE GIST OF IT: A Philosophy of Human Life. By Rev. Thomas E. Barr, 
B.A. With an Introductory Note by Rev. D. 8S. Gregory, D.D., Ex-President 
of Lake Forest University. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broad- 
way. 1887. Price, $1.50. 

The purpose of this book is to set forth in a clear and logical 
manner the different factors that enter into the great problem of 
human life, and to show that this problem finds its proper solution 
only in Christianity. In the preface we are informed that it “ origi- 
nated primarily in the author’s efforts to find for himself sure foot- 
ing in the shifting, conflicting phases of modern thought, and de- 
termine a satisfactory explanation and scheme of life-activity.” Its 

ublication is due to the suggestion of numerous friends, and to the 

Sees that it will prove helpful to others in the true solution of the 

various important questions relating to the nature and purpose of 

their existence. 

The work itself is made up of two complemen parts. Part 
first treats of “The Facts of Life.” In it the following five ques- 
tions are discussed in as many distinct chapters: hat am I? 
Where am I? WhenceamI? Whither am I going? and, What 
is my relation to my situation, my origin, my future? The second 
part is devoted to “ The Interpretation of the Facts,” and consists 
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of three chapters. In the first chapter of this part the fundamental 
requisites of a proper interpretation are discussed; in the second 
chapter pleasure, wealth, fame, power, and self-secured culture are 
considered as proposed schemes of life-employment, and their in- 
sufficiency pointed out; while in the third chapter it is shown that 
only in Christianity are all the requisites to a true solution of the 
life-problem found. In an appendix the logic of the Theistic Ar- 
gument is presented and discussed. 

From the character of the contents of the book, as just given, it 
will be seen that it covers a broad field of discussion, and deals with 
many very imp -rtant questions. The argument, as a whole, how- 
ever, will, nevertheless, be found connected and well-sustained. The 
style of the author is clear, and his thoughts are vigorous and sug- 
gestive. The work is especially suited to supply the wants of young 
people, but will also prove serviceable to those advanced in life. 

holars as well as students may gather wisdom from its contents. 

A careful study of it can scarcely fail to dispel many of the shadows 

of skepticism and to strengthen faith in God, as revealed ia the 

person of Christ, by whom and for whom all things were created, 
and who is the head of the body, the Church. 

CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL HANDBOOK TO THE GENERAL EPIS- 
TLES OF JAMES, PETER, JOHN AND JUDE. By Joh. Ed. Huther 
Th.D., Pastor at Wittenforden bei Schwerin. Translated from the Thi 
Edition of the German by Rev. Paton J. Gloag, D.D., D. B. Croom, M.A., 
and Rev. Clarke H. Irwin, M.A. With a Preface and Supplementary Notes 
to the American Edition by Timothy Dwight, President of Yale University. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place. 1887. 
Price, $3.00. 

We have, heretofore, called attention to the superior merits of 
Meyer’s Great Commentary on the New Testament, of which this 
volume forms a part. The same excellencies that charact-rized the 
preceding volumes are found in thisalso. The penny notes 
of Dr. Dwight add greatly to its value. Messrs. Funk & Wagnall’s 
Edition of Meyer’s Commentary is now complete, and the eleven 
volumes of which it consists should have a place in every minister’s 
library. 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS 
and Doctrines; during the First Eight Centuries. Being a continuation of 
“ The Dictionary of the Bible.” Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., 
and Henry Wace, D.D,, Prebendary of St. Paul’s; Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London; Preacher at Lincoln's Inn; Hon. Chaplain to the Queen and 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Vol. IV., No. 7. London: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1887. Price, $6.00. 

With this volume this great work becomes complete. The amount 
of information given in the four volumes of which it consists is very 
great. It is, indeed, a complete collection of materials for the His- 
tory of the Christian Church, from the time of the Apostles to the 
age of Charlemagne, in every branch excepting that of Christian 
Antiquities, which the authors. have treated in a separate work. 
Many of the articles in the volume before us will be found of great 
interest and value. 











